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A Review of Recent International Discussions 


Press Conference Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press December 19] 


It has been 6 or 8 weeks since we last met. 
Since then I have been covering a good deal of 
territory both in the literal and the figurative 
sense. It occurred to me that it might be useful 
for you to have me talk in an informal way about 
the principal matters which I attempted to cover 
during my absence and some impressions which I 
received. In the course of this there will of course 
be nothing new or startling because everything 
I did was very fully covered and reported, but it 
may be useful to bring it together. 

As you know, the principal activities that I 
engaged in in Europe were the United Nations 
meeting in Paris, which I shall discuss in a mo- 
ment, and the meetings in Paris and in Rome 
which I had with Foreign Ministers. Perhaps 
the most reported of all of those was the meeting 
with Mr. Adenauer and those that led up to that 
meeting. But even apart from German matters 
I met with 35 to 40 Foreign Ministers and dis- 
cussed matters of considerable importance be- 
tween their countries and the United States. It 
was a most useful experience in having personal 
contact with the heads of various Foreign Offices 
and talking out with them difficulties which they 
had in their minds. And finally there was the 
North Atlantic Treaty meeting in Rome itself. 

Now the United Nations meeting has revolved 
around the Three-Power disarmament proposals 
which the President authorized us to work out 
with the British and French and put forward. 
Those were regarded by us as the most important 
and outstanding that we could do and did do in 
that meeting, and I think they have been so re- 
garded throughout the world. It might be useful 
to speak for a moment on why this was done, what 
the significance of it is, apart from the technical 
proposals with which you are very familiar. 

The thing which oppresses the world, a great 
cause of fear throughout the world at the present 
time, is the fear of aggression. It is a very real 
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fear. In most of the world it arises from the 
tremendous armed forces which are being main- 
tained by the Soviet Union and the states asso- 
ciated with the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union 
and its satellite states express similar apprehen- 
sion of aggression from the West. Whether that 
is sincere or not is not up to me to discuss this 
morning. We all have our opinions about that. 
The point of the matter is that the outstandin 
fear of the world, the fear which is expresse 
and bothers people everywhere, is the ee of 
aggression. 

Since the early part of 1950 we have been 
working in this country and with our allies to 
try to redress the great imbalance of physical 
power in the world by building up our own de- 
fense forces and by working out associations with 
other states in other parts of the world, to main- 
tain our common security. 

However, there is another way of dealing with 
this fear of aggression. That is to deal with it 
by an agreement, an agreement which is properly 
policed and supervised among all the nations of 
the world which are capable of exercising enough 
force to worry other nations, that they will so 
reduce their armed forces and armaments that 
they will not be capable of aggression and will 
not be an aggressive threat to anybody. 

Of course, that can’t be absolute, but you can, 
with good will on all sides, carry this to the point 
where this fear would very largely disappear from 
the world. It seemed to the President and to our 
British and French colleagues that it was the part 
of statesmanship in the world at the present time 
when people were bearing so much burden in 
order to maintain their security to lay before the 
world an alternative course which, if accepted, 
would achieve results so great that, as I said in 
the General Assembly and have said since, it might 
become a turning point in history. 
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Soviet Reaction to Disarmament Proposal 


Now it was put forward in that spirit and for 
that purpose in the United Nations. And it was 
received in that same spirit throughout the world. 
I don’t know when any proposal has been received 
with such sober thoughtfulness and such solemnity 
as this one. It was received seriously by the Rus- 
sians. How seriously you can see from the opera- 
tions which were carried on by the Soviet Foreign 
Minister in Paris. His first attempt was to ridi- 
cule, an attempt to dispose of it as something 
which was not serious. That reacted so adversely 
against him that he immediately had to abandon 
that. Everybody in the world said, “This is not 
a laughing matter. This is a matter of the utmost 
seriousness.” And Mr. Vyshinsky had to abandon 
in very short order this ill-advised attempt of his 
to make light of it. 

He then put forward suggestions of his own 
which give you the fundamental cleavage which 
had existed throughout our discussions of these 
proposals. His proposals are in effect that we 
should outlaw the atomic bomb and reduce our 
forces by one-third, and that after we had done 
that we would then sit down and try to work out 
some way of policing these agreements. 

This of course goes to the very heart of the 
matter. It is utterly impossible for us to deal 
with a weakening of our security unless it is part 
of a system which gives us confidence that in the 
place of the forces which we are giving up we are 
getting something else. I pointed out in the Gen- 
eral Assembly that in these proposals we are deal- 
ing with the most vital thing to any nation—that 
is the security of the nation—which is another 
way of talking about the continued national ex- 
istence of a people and really is a way of talking 
about the continued existence of the individuals 
which make up that nation. 

This matter is of such utmost seriousness that 
no statesman, no official who is responsible to his 
own people can possibly make agreements in this 
field which rest solely upon the promises and 
declarations of officials of other countries. It has 
nothing to do with any dialectic as to whether 29 
trust or don’t trust someone. It merely is that 
as an officer of the United States, I cannot recom- 
mend to the President any agreement relating to 
the security of the United States which rests solely 
upon promises and declarations on the other side. 
It must rest upon knowledge of the facts and upon 
a continued inspection of what is going on and is 
reported, so that you know what other countries 
are doing. And I said in the General Assembly, 
I wouldn’t ask any other country of the world to 
rest its security upon statements which we make 
or declarations which we make. They are en- 
titled to have knowledge of what goes on in the 
United States just as much as we are entitled to 
have knowledge as to what goes on in their coun- 
tries. And so our proposals were based upon dis- 
closure and verification as a first step, going on to 
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reduction of arms, going on to the prohibition of 
atomic weapons through a system which would 
guarantee that that was taking place, and finally 
ending up in an organization which would con- 
tinually police all of these agreements. 

Now this was said by some who criticized it to 
be a pedestrian effort. Pedestrian perhaps, but 
pedestrian because it was dealing with the vital 
elements of security of all the peoples of the world. 
This was put forward in the General Assembly, 
was discussed there. Finally it was thought by 
some of the members that if the Four Powers got 
together under the chairmanship of the President 
of the General Assembly, and in private explored 
their difficulties, perhaps they could come closer 
together. 

We agreed to do that. We said we would ex- 
plore any method which would bring us closer 
to reaching the result which we proposed. And 
so we have done that. And I think it is only just 
and proper and a great pleasure for me at this 
time to speak about the President of the General 
Assembly, under whose chairmanship these meet- 
ings have taken place. Dr. Padilla Nervo of 
Mexico has deeply impressed the whole General 
Assembly with his ability. His calmness, his 
breadth of view, his fairness as a presiding officer 
have been most impressive and he is regarded with 
great trust by all the members of the Assembly. 
And we were very glad to meet under his chair- 
manship and to discuss these matters. 

In the course of these meetings, we have been 
anxious to and have on many occasions revised 
parts of our proposal which were not clear or 
were not understood properly. We have been 
eager to try and accept whatever we could from 
other people. But we could not depart from the 
fundamental conception which I have been dis- 
cussing with you this morning. And the outcome 
of these discussions revealed the same cleavage of 
view which has existed since the beginning—the 
difference between a system by which you knew 
what you were doing at every single step, a system 
where each step would itself build up confidence 
so that you could take the next step, which is our 
view on the one hand, and on the Soviet side 
promises, declarations without machinery to 
enforce or supervise. 


Adoption by Committee ! 


Now we learned this morning through the press 
that the Political Committee, Committee I of the 
General Assembly, voted on this matter today 
[December 19] with 44 nations voting in favor 
of it, 5 against, and 10 abstentions. The proposal 
as modified during these talks has been adopted. 

Now that leaves us at the point where this will 
have to come before the General Assembly for final 
approval. I should assume that there would not 
be any great difficulty about that because it has 
gone through the Political Committee. 

Then there will be a phase about which I cannot 
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make any predictions. It all depends on whether 
there is going to be cooperation in the commission 
which is being established for the purpose of work- 
ing out a draft treaty, whether there will be co- 
operation there from the Soviet Union and the 
nations associated with it. If there is not and 
the same obstructive attitude continues, then the 
work of the commission will be doomed to failure 
because it is only by the acceptance of this scheme 
by —_ nation which has substantial military 
power that there can be any degree of trust or 
security in the system working. 

However, we shall do our best earnestly and sin- 
cerely to work in the hope—whether with the be- 
lief or not, but certainly with the hope—that as 
time goes on and this commission goes forward 
with its efforts it may appear to be possible to 
people on the other side that here is a proposal 
which really guarantees what they are entitled to 
have guaranteed—that is, their security. If this 
proposal is adopted, then certainly there cannot be 
any fear on their part that we are in a position to 
attack them, “We” meaning the free world, and 
it will bring security to us also. 

That is where we stand on that very great effort 
which was made in the United Nations. 


Discussions on Germany 


While these meetings were going on in Paris, 
we had discussions, tripartite discussions with Mr. 
Schuman and Mr. Eden—who had returned in the 
meantime to the Office of Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs—devoting ourselves very chiefly 
to German questions, although we discussed others 
as well. These discussions led to our meeting 
with Mr. Adenauer, a meeting which I think was 
very successful indeed. It was the first time that 
Mr. Adenauer had met with the Foreign Secre- 
taries of the three other countries since the war. 
Either before the meetings with the three of us 
or afterward, he had separate meetings with each 
one of us so that he could talk over questions, open 
up his mind very freely to us, and this was most 
useful indeed. 

The meeting of the four resulted in the conclu- 
sion of the General Agreement with Germany, un- 
der which a great degree of sovereignty would be 
returned to Germany.’ This General Agreement 
is dependent upon some subsidiary agreements 
dealing with specific matters which have still to 
be worked out. These subsidiary matters have to 
do with such things as the status of Allied Forces 
in Germany; with the German contribution to the 
defense of Washeee Europe; and with the carrying 
out of the whole series of programs which have 
been started in the last few years, the deconcentra- 
tion of industry, the indemnification of people 
who were despoiled under the Nazi regime, and 
programs of that sort. Some of these agreements 


present very tough questions. 
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We have given instructions to the High Com- 
missioners which should enable them to start, in 
some cases to complete negotiations, and in other 
cases they will probably have to come back for 
further instructions before they are through. But 
the effort will be to complete all of these arrange- 
ments by the end of the year or very early in the 
next year. 

Whether this agreement can go into effect as 
now contemplated in turn depends upon the ar- 
rangements being made through the North At- 
lantic Treaty for German participation in de- 
fense. These meetings in Paris with Mr. 
Adenauer led me logically and naturally to our 
meeting in Rome on Nato. 

Now that meeting, when it was originally 
thought of last September, was to have been a 
meeting where decisions could be taken on a num- 
ber of subjects. The difficulty was insufficient time 
between the Ottawa and Rome meetings to get 
them into a state where final decisions could be 
made. The emergence of the really serious eco- 
nomic problems in Europe connected with the 
defense had led to a change in that expectation. 
None of the matters which have reference to this 
trilogy of matters was in a condition where final 
decisions could be taken. Therefore, the Rome 
meeting became the place where there was discus- 
sion and debate both in the meetings themselves 
and, perhaps even more importantly, outside of the 
meetings in gatherings, groups of Ministers, some- 
times Defense Ministers meeting together, some- 
times Foreign Ministers, sometimes Finance Min- 
isters, sometimes all three groups of Ministers 
meeting with four or five countries. This led to 
bringing out into the open a great many problems 
which were very troublesome, thrashing them out, 
getting everybody’s mind discharged of all sorts 
of preconceptions, and getting these matters into a 
state where negotiation can go forward. I hope 
decisions will be forthcoming by the time of the 
meeting in Lisbon on February 2. 


Questions Concerning NATO 


Now there are three groups of questions here, 
and they are all very closely related. One group 
of questions is that of course which arises out of 
the economic problems raised by the whole defense 
program. ‘Those are the questions on which Mr. 
Harriman and his committee of 12 have been work- 
ing. I have not yet seen a final report, which 
I imagine Mr. Harriman will bring back with him 
today or tomorrow when he returns to Washing- 
ton. I have seen preliminary drafts of this re- 
port. It will be for Mr. Harriman to discuss this 
with the President and then make his own report 
to you. All I can say is that I am tremendously 
impressed by the vast amount of work which that 
committee has accomplished. 


? BuLLeTIN of Oct. 8, 1951, p. 572. 





The group of 12 themselves, the subgroup of 
which General McNarney has been an outstand- 
ing member, have done a prodigious amount of 
work. They have developed the material and 
have made the recommendations from which I 
believe it is possible for all governments to get 
their minds in order, get governmental decisions, 
and put those decisions together into a program 
at Lisbon. That will take a great deal of work. 
It will take consultation between the Legislative 
and Executive Branches in this Government. It 
will take a lot of consultation within the Executive 
Branch because it affects many, many Departments 
of the Government. It affects Mr. Harriman’s 
office, the Treasury, the Defense Department, the 
State Department, and very often some of the 
other Departments and agencies as well. But this 
was a big job and it has been done extraordinarily 
well. 

The next group of questions are those which 
have to do with the European Defense Force. 
There has been meeting, as you know, throughout 
this year in Paris a conference. Very largely so 
far it has been at what is called the expert or official 
level. There was one meeting of Ministers, while 
we were in Paris recently, on the 11th or 10th or 
something of that sort. There was a meeting of 
Ministers of the six nations involved at Strasbourg 
and there will be another meeting on the 27th of 
December. Here these nations are dealing with 
very tough problems. 

We are out of the phase where you could make 
broad agreements dealing in generalizations. We 
are down to the point where you are wrestling 
with the toughest kind of questions which have 
to do with men and goods and money and organ- 
ization. These are the kinds of things which are 
wrestled with in legisiative bodies in our various 
states. Here we are trying to wrestle with it 
internationally. So we must not expect that there 
are going to be brilliant, great decisions at every 
one of these meetings. It is very much like what 
goes on in Congress with a difficult bill. You find 
sometimes there are days, sometimes even weeks 
of argument back and forth without apparently 
much progress, but all the time adjustments are 
being made, people’s minds are being clarified, and 
sometimes with rather amazing speed Congress 
will reach its conclusions. 

That is the sort of thing we are in here. The 
military aspects of this matter, I think, have been 
pretty satisfactorily resolved. The Ministers and 
their experts are now wrestling with the great 
problems of finance and the organization of 
supply, and that is a very tough and difficult thing 
to do with the forces of six nations being put 
together in one force. 

I have been talking about some things which 
I think are very spectacular. The French Parlia- 
ment, at least in the Lower House, the Assembly, 
has just ratified the Schuman Plan by an extraor- 
dinarily large vote. That is a great step toward 
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the unification of many parts of the industrial life 
of Europe. If this arrangement for the European 
army goes through, you will have another great 
step. Here are two things done within a very 
short space of time. The Schuman Plan was first 
mentioned in June or May of 1950. Here within 
this short space of time the most tremendous steps 
are being taken forward. Now if both of these 
happen, that will furnish momentum and the 
opportunity for other steps. So while it may be 
that as against some ideal goal the Europeans have 
not done enough, I think they have done more in 
4 years than they have done in 500 years to bring 
this about. 

I have the greatest hopes that these matters will 
be worked out satisfactorily sometime in January 
so that they can come up for discussion in Lisbon. 

The third series of questions had to do with the 
return to Germany of a great degree of sovereignty 
and the admission of Germany on the basis of 
equality to the defensive operations of the West. 
Those I have already talked about at some 
length in connection with our discussions with 


Mr. Adenauer. 


U.S. Welcomes Italian 
Proposals on Peace Treaty 


[Released to the press December 21] 


Following is the text of a note presented to the 
Italian Ambassador, Alberto Tarchiani, by Secre- 
tary Acheson on December 21: 


EXceLLEeNcY : I have the honor to refer to your 
note of December 8, 1951,! regarding the Preamble 
and certain clauses of the Italian Peace Treaty. 

I am glad to inform you that, in accordance with 
the terms of the declaration of September 26 by 
the Governments of the United States, France, and 
the United Kingdom,? the Government of the 
United States welcomes the proposals of the Ital- 
ian Government. 

Therefore the United States hereby agrees that 
the spirit reflected by the preamble no longer 
exists, and has been replaced by the spirit of the 
United Nations Charter; that the political clauses, 
articles 15-18, are superfluous; and that since the 
military clauses are not consistent with Italy’s 
position as an equal member of the democratic and 
freedom-loving family of nations, Italy is released 
from its obligations to the United States under 
articles 46-70 and annexes relevant thereto. 

Accept [etc. ] 


* BULLETIN of Dec, 24, 1951, p. 1011. 
? BULLETIN of Oct. 8, 1951, p. 570. 
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The Future of Germany Within the European Community 


by John J. McCloy 
U.S. High Commissioner for Germany * 


I have visited this beautiful land Wiirttemberg- 
Baden several times, and each time I am impressed 
by the signs of reconstruction that are evident 
everywhere. I do not mean only the new build- 
ings going up but the way people look, the way 
they are dressed. There is a forward-looking 
spirit here, and I think if you could see yourselves 
as outsiders see you, you would realize that this 
community is a stimulating example of one of 
the greatest achievements in reconstruction that 
has taken place anywhere in the postwar world. 

It is worthy of note that the energy and Hilfs- 
bereitschaft of the people of Wiirttemberg-Baden 
have not been limited to the solution of their own 
internal problems. I need only mention the fine 
response to the appeal for voluntary aid for the 
victims of the Italian flood disaster, the help ex- 
tended by women’s groups in this land to less 
fortunate Germans in the Soviet zone, and, an 
act which strikes a particularly warm response 
with my countrymen, the Christmas invitations 
extended by so many German families to the 
American soldiers who find themselves stationed 
among you. May I also express my pleasure at 
the recent settlement of the restitution problem 
with the Jewish Restitution Successor Organiza- 
tion (Jrso). This wasa matter close to our hearts, 
and it is hoped that the fine spirit which motivated 
your action will carry this program to a success- 
ful conclusion. 

In casting about for ideas to discuss with you 
today, I came to the conclusion that it was easier 
to decide what I should not say to you than what 
I should say. I promptly concluded I would not 
talk about the southwest state or the liquidation 
of the occupation statute, Potsdam, Yalta, the 
Oder-Neisse line, or even Frederick the Great and 
Barbarossa. I hope I have enlightened opinions 
on all these subjects, but, with your permission, 
I will not deliver them today. 


*Address delivered before the Wiirttemberg-Baden 
Landtag on Dec. 17, 1951. Printed from telegraphic text. 
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Need for European Community 


What I do want to talk with you about is the 
deep significance of the development of the Euro- 
pean community and the future of Germany 
within that community. To my mind nothing 
is so vital as this. I have the conviction that, 
once this development takes place, most of the 
issues that agitate us today will solve themselves, 
for they will certainly fall into perspectives which 
will permit their more rational solution. The de- 
cisions that the parliamentarians and govern- 
ments of the Sendiemenis and the other free 
European states are now being called upon to 
make are profoundly important. I dislike clichés, 
but I earnestly believe that the decisions to be 
made in the next 6 months will be crucial for the 
future of Europe and for the future relations of 
my country to Europe. 

Four basic reasons why the 9 com- 
munity must be established present themselves: 


1. It is the only reasonable prospect for European peace. 

2. It is the only reasonable prospect for lasting Euro- 
pean freedom. 

3. It is the only way by which the people of Europe can 
achieve and maintain a substantially higher standard of 
living. 

4. It is the way to assure the continuing interest of 
the United States within Europe. 


The old nationalisms have produced war every 
other generation and sometimes every generation 
for hundreds of years. Common interests have 
been subordinated to narrow national interests. 
Alliances have been formed and broken with such 
regularity that European statesmen have, till the 
present, taken it for granted that their policy 
must accept the concept of recurrent wars. 

With the elimination of such nationalism, these 
intra-European issues would fall into their proper 
perspective and outside-Europe countries, which 
have heretofore been drawn into European strug- 
gles, would gain some hope of avoiding further 
need for intervention. Moreover, with the or- 
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anization of Europe there would be an offset of 
the monolithic-totalitarian pressure from the 
East and the temptation of easy conquest would 
be eliminated. 

It is nonsense to say that the United States seeks 
war or seeks to integrate Europe in order to make 
this continent a cat’s paw of American policy. 
We are pressing for European unification solely 
so that Europe and thus the United States can 
avoid war; so that Europe can live in freedom and 
dignity. Our whole policy is the policy of defense 
to maintain the peace. It is the antithesis of a 
design for war. 

Let us face the facts of the present situation— 
facts that have been presented in stark outline to 
American officials periodically by European 
statesmen, political and party leaders during the 
past 6 years. 

No single European nation is strong enough to 
stand alone against the threat of totalitarianism 
posed by the Kremlin. No single European na- 
tion is strong enough to withstand the social and 
economic pressures within its own boundaries. 
Not one is in a position to maintain from its own 
strength a developing standard of living for its 
people. Not one is able to meet its own financial 
needs for defense purposes; not one is able to 
defend itself alone. 

Something, you will agree, is basically wrong. 
Yet in Europe there exist immense economic and 
spiritual resources, noble talents, and fine skills. 
They are fully adequate to any purpose. Within 
a large, unified community these resources, talents, 
and skills, these spiritual qualities, would have 
room to prosper. Within this community there 
would be room for local differences, various cul- 
tures, many interests. Within this community 
there would be the wide horizon, the large markets, 
the great opportunities for youth. In other 
words—in this European community there would 
be hope. 

The great Europeans have stressed this concept 
and need for centuries. In this country, Goethe, 
who knew neither boundaries nor local patriotisms, 
recognized it; Schiller embraced the millions; 
Beethoven was a spirit who soared above the 
nations. 


Constructive Political Action Needed 


Your own greatest statesmen accept and support 
it as do millions of Germans. Today the oppor- 
tunity presents itself as never before in European 
history, and at no time in German history was the 
time more propitious for constructive German 
political action in this field. 

The German people can play a leading role. 
Their geographic position, their need for support 
and friends from among other nations, their need 
for outlets for their young people, for their prod- 
ucts, all point to the urgency of the problem from 
the German point of view. 
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The division of this country provides an addi- 
tional impetus, for the only way in which German 
unification can be achieved on the basis of freedom 
and democracy is German partnership with the 
free Western nations. No division through the 
middle of Germany can persist in the face of the 
strength and moral pressure such an integration 
would present. 

The time for decision approaches. The Bunde- 
stag, the leaders of all parties, the people of this 
country will soon have to throw their weight for 
or against the first definite steps to be taken toward 
European integration, of which the Schuman Plan 
and the European army are only the first. The 
German people would, I feel, fail to live up to 
their own best tradition if they did not take affirm- 
ative action on these great undertakings. The 
great contributions made by Germans to our com- 
mon civilization have been positive acts of faith. 
German science and industry, German music, phi- 
losophy, and poetry were not the creations of men 
who were narrow, provincial, always negative, 
always saying no. ey were the achievements 
of men who had a world outlook, men who were— 
lebensbejahend. And this generation of Germans 
now emerging from the most destructive and in 
many respects the most provincial chapter in Ger- 
man history should be the first to become good 
Europeans. 

I strongly suggest that the significant steps must 
be taken in the next 6 months. If they are not, 
the totalitarian pressures to which each individual 
nation is exposed will increase. Moreover, the 
continued interest and support of the people of the 
United States cannot be taken for granted if a 
reorganization of this economic and political sys- 
tem which has required so much sacrifice on the 
part of the outside world does not take place. It 
should also be remembered that a political year of 
great decisions, such as the presidential election, 
is coming up in the United States and that these 
decisions will not remain unaffected by the positive 
or negative attitude which the European peoples 
and leaders are showing. 

The deep conviction we have that Germany 
should become integrated in the European com- 
munity is based on our confidence that Germany 
will develop into a firmly democratic state and that 
its cultural and economic institutions will have a 
better chance to flourish inside the wide European 
community than within the confines of a single 
country. 

I am frequently asked by Germans and Ameri- 
cans alike to evaluate the prospects of the German 
Bundesrepublik as a strong democratic state. My 
reply is that only 10 years from now will we have 
an adequate answer to such questions. Neverthe- 
less, I believe that strong roots are being planted, 
that democratic institutions are growing, and that 
there are valid reasons for belief and hope that 
should attacks be made on the democratic order in 
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Germany they will be withstood. But I would be 
quite certain of my views if Germany were a part- 
ner in a Western community of nations where 
German political development as well as that of 
the others would be assured of continued contact 
and nourishment from the democratic instincts of 
the entire community. 

Incidentally, may I say a word about the ap- 
pearance of what is sometimes referred to as neo- 
nazism. I suppose, as the Chancellor has indi- 
cated, we are bound to be plagued from time to 
time with such expressions, but every German 
should realize that such signs are, if not prompt] 
repudiated, most damaging to the cause of friend- 
ship for Germany in the world. Every time a 
German minister or political leader tries to get 
votes by bowing before the swastika or any such 
symbol, every man, woman, and child in Germany 
suffers. For such talk and activities dry up the 
hearts, the minds, and the amazing instincts to 
help which have characterized so much of the outer 
world’s relationship to Germany in the last 5 
years. 

There is another aspect of German life which I 
sense as a hindrance to the rapid growth of a 
healthy, prosperous state—not only to Germany’s 
internal development but also with respect to the 
constructive role Germany should and can play 
in the world. That threat lies in the rather in 
skepticism and cynicism that prevails among many 
sections of the German people. I say, to those who 
believe that everything which one has tried to do 
has been dictated by reasons of Realpolitik, that 
they are wrong. There are many complaints in 
Germany about lack of coal, taxes, inadequate 
housing, requisitioned houses, lack of sovereignty, 
and so on, but with all the many pressing problems 
still upon us we have witnessed a modern fairy 
tale in terms of the reconstruction of Germany 
and the good will of Germany’s former enemies. 

In the light of this miracle and above all in the 
light of the needs of Europe I would urge a posi- 
tive philosophy on the people of the new Germany. 

My old chief, a man who was a great American 
public servant for many years, the former Secre- 
tary of War and Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson, closed his Sensegie on active service in 
peace and war with these words: 


For there is good as well as evil, and the man who 
tries to work for the good, believing in the eventual vic- 
tory, while he may suffer set-backs and even disaster will 
never know defeat. The only deadly sin I know is 
cynicism. 

It is up to you, ladies and gentlemen, leaders in 
the political life of this country; it is up to the 
editors, the churchmen, the business and trade- 
union leaders, and particularly to the people of 
Wiirttemberg-Baden, with the inspiration of their 
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own rise from the ruins, to counteract skepticism 
of a better European order. 

This is no time for cynicism or skepticism. This 
is a time for positive decisions and deeds. You 
need only adhere to the noble ideas and ideals of 

our own greatest thinkers, and the future of the 

undesrepublik, of a united Germany within a 
great, prosperous and peaceful European com- 
munity, is assured. 


South German Radio Establishes 
“Artists’ Fund’’ 


[Released to the press December 20] 


According to information received from the 
office of the U.S. High Commissioner for Germany 
at Frankfort, the South German Radio (Radio 
Stuttgart) has recently established an “Artists’ 
Fund” of 4,000 marks a month for the purpose of 
helping indigent German artists in foreign coun- 
tries who were forced to leave Germany because of 
persecution during the Hitler era. The complete 
text of Radio Stuttgart’s announcement of this 
program follows: 


In the period between 1933 and 1945 many artists 
connected with radio were obliged to leave Ger- 
many for political or racial reasons and to begin 
their careers anew in foreign countries. Many 
succeeded in doing so. Many others, however, 
were unable to establish themselves in their new 
homes, and face extreme difficulties in their ad- 
vanced years. 

The South German Radio wishes to contribute 
to repairing past injustices by helping needy per- 
sons of this sort, i. e., actors, musicians, singers, 
composers, and writers. 

For this purpose a fund will be established from 
the proceeds of radio advertising over the South 
German Radio, into which 4,000 marks per month 
will be paid. 

The South German Radio will allot the monthly 
income of the Artists’ Fund. 

Eligible recipients: Actors, musicians, singers, 
composers, and writers, who left Germany between 
1933 and 1945 for political or racial reasons and 
are in financial distress. Priority shall be given 
to artists who were born in or who worked in 
Wiirttemberg-Baden. 

The Distribution Committee will submit a semi- 
annual report to the Ministry of Culture on the 
allotment of the money in the Artists’ Fund. 
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U.S. Denies Soviet Allegations Concerning 


Middie East Command 


[Released to the press December 18] 


Following are texts of the unofficial English 
translation of a Soviet note dated November 24 
relating to the proposed establishment of the 
Middle East Command, and of the US. reply, 
delivered by the American Embassy at Moscow to 
the Soviet Foreign Ministry on December 18. 


SOVIET NOTE OF NOVEMBER 24 


In connection with the message of the Govern- 
ments of the United States of America, England, 
France, and Turkey to the Governments of Egypt, 
Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, 
Israel, and Transjordan regarding the creation 
of the so-called united Middle Eastern Command, 
the Soviet Government considers it necessary to 
state the following to the Government of the 
United States of America: 


As seen from the proposals contained in the 
mentioned message and equally in the declaration 
published November 10? by the four Governments 
on this question and transmitted to the Govern- 
ments of the stated countries in the Near and 
Middle East, the Governments of the United 
States of America, England, France, and Turkey 
foresee : The subordination of the armed forces of 
the countries of the Near and Middle East to the 
so-called unified command; the disposition of 
foreign armed forces in the territories of the Near 
and Middle East countries; putting at the dis- 
posal of the mentioned command by the Near and 
Middle East countries of military bases, commu- 
nications, ports, and other constructions; the 
establishment of a connection between this com- 
mand and the Atlantic bloc organization. 

The proposals and declaration by the four Gov- 
ernments give evidence that plans of the organi- 
zation of a so-called Middle Fast Command rep- 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 19, 1951, p. 817. 
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resent nothing other than an attempt to draw the 
countries of the Near and Middle East into mili- 
tary undertakings being realized by the aggressive 
Atlantic bloc. In this connection certain of the 
four Government initiators of the creation of the 
Middle East Command who maintain their troops 
and military bases in the Near Eastern countries 
already are strengthening their military forces 
presently there. 

Thus attempting to draw the countries of the 
Near and Middle East into aggressive military 
undertakings of the Atlantic bloc, the Government 
of the United States of America equally as other 
initiators of the creation of the Middle East Com- 
mand aim to transform the countries of the Near 
and Middle East into a place d@armes for the 
armed forces of the Atlantic bloc. The demand 
of the four countries can only be assessed as di- 
rected toward assuring the presence of forei 
armed forces in the mentioned countries and the 
extension of the network of military bases of for- 
eign governments contrary to the will of the peo- 
ple in these countries. It is not difficult to see 
that the realization of these undertakings, which 
actually mean the occupation of the Near and 
Middle East countries by the troops of foreign 
governments, is calculated to assure to these gov- 
ernments the possibility of continuous. interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of the Near and Mid- 
dle East countries and the deprivation of their 
national independence. 

The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica as also the Governments of England, France, 
and Turkey are attempting to justify the organiza- 
tion of the Middle East Command by referring to 
some sort of threat allegedly existing for these 
countries and the necessity for the defense of Near 
and Middle East regions. However, such refer- 
ences are absolutely groundless and cannot be 
assessed other than an attempt to deceive public 
opinion and attract its attention from the actual 
aggressive plans of the Four Powers. 
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If speaking of the threat to the independence 
and sovereignty of these countries, then such a 
threat arises exactly from the countries initiators 
of the organization plan for the creation of the 
Middle East Command who continue unwilling to 
reconcile themselves with the idea that the peoples 
of the Near and Middle East, as all other sovereign 
peoples, have inalienable rights to conduct their 
own independent national policy free from any 
kind of external pressure. 

The Government of the U.S.S.R. considers it 
necessary to direct the attention of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America to the fact 
that it cannot pass by these new aggressive plans 
expressed in the creation of the Middle East Com- 
mand in an area situated not far from the borders 
of the Soviet Union. The Soviet Government 
considers it necessary also to state that the respon- 
sibility for the situation which can arise as a result 
of this will rest with the Government of the United 
States of America and other initiators of the crea- 
tion of the mentioned command. 


U.S. REPLY OF DECEMBER 18 


The Government of the United States has given 
careful consideration to the note of the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. of November 24 concerning 
the proposed establishment of the Middle East 
Command. 

It is apparent that the Soviet Union has placed 
a completely erroneous interpretation upon the 
Middle East Command and has chosen to ignore 
the clearly-stated purposes and principles upon 
which the Middle East Command will be founded. 

The allegation of the Soviet Union that the 
Middle East Command is aggressive in intent is 
utterly without foundation. On the contrary, the 
statement of principles published by the United 
Kingdom, France, Turkey, and the United States 
on November 10 make it abundantly clear that the 
Middle East Command is designed (1) to create 
a voluntary cooperative defense organization to 
provide for the security of the Middle East area 
as a whole in the event that that area should be- 
come a target of outside aggression, and (2) to 
assist the states in the area to preserve and 
strengthen their independence and freedom so that 
their economic well-being and social institutions 
can develop in an atmosphere unclouded by fear 
for their security. 

The Middle East Command proposals and prin- 
ciples are based upon the inherent right of self- 
defense set forth in article 51 of the Charter of 
the United Nations. Such self-defense is facili- 
tated by cooperative measures like the Middle 
East Command. The need for these cooperative 
measures arises from the concern over present ten- 
sions in the world situation which have been cre- 
ated by the Soviet Union’s aggressive actions. 
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Soviet efforts externally and internally at subver- 
sion against the states of the Middle East do not 
contribute to lessening these tensions. 

The United States notes with surprise the asser- 
tion by the U.S.S.R. that the idea that any threat 
exists to the Middle East states is “absolutely 
groundless.” The United States Government re- 
minds the Soviet Government that on November 
25, 1940, a proposal of U.S.S.R. People’s Commis- 
sar for Foreign Affairs Molotov to German Am- 
bassador Schulenberg to reach agreement with the 
Nazi Government of Germany on the delimitation 
of the spheres of influence between the Axis Pow- 
ers and the U.S.S.R. provided, among other things, 
that the U.S.S.R. be enabled to establish “a base 
for land and naval forces” within range of the 
Turkish Straits and that “the area south of Batum 
and of Baku in the general direction of the Persian 
Gulf is recognized as the center of the aspirations 
of the Soviet Union.”? In light of the Soviet 
attitude toward the Middle East area since the end 
of World War II, the United States Government 
can only assume that the aims set forth by Mr. 
Molotov in 1940 remain the policy of the Soviet 
Government. 

With respect to the Soviet allegation that the 
sponsors of the Middle East Command intend to 
convert the Middle East into a place d’armes, with 
a view to occupying the states in the area and in- 
terfering with their internal affairs, the princi- 
ples submitted to the Middle East states on No- 
vember 10 make it clear that (a) the Middle East 
Command will not interfere in matters arising 
within the area; (b) that movement of Middle 
East Command forces to or within the territories 
of the Middle East states will be made only with 
the agreement of the state or states concerned in 
full accord with their national independence and 
sovereignty; and (c) that facilities granted to the 
Middle East Command will likewise be the sub- 
ject of specific agreements. 

The United States and other members of the 
Nato have frequently been exposed to the purely 
propagandistic charge from the U.S.S.R. that the 
Nato is aggressive. That this charge is a complete 
distortion of the facts is made clear by the terms 
of the Treaty, by the steps taken under it, and 
by the foreign policies of the members. Being 
devoted to the cause of peace, the members be- 
lieve that they can best serve this cause by their 
just determination to defend themselves against 
aggression. The United States wishes to make 
quite clear to the Soviet Union that neither the 
Nato nor the Middle East Command is aggres- 
sive in intent. As as well known to the Soviet 
Union and to the Governments satellite to it, 
there has been no aggression whatsoever originat- 
ing from the countries who are members of these 
organizations. Furthermore, there will not be 
any. Therefore, the Soviet reference to “the ag- 


* See Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941, Department of 
State publication 3023, p. 258. 
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ressive Atlantic Bloc” is once again rejected as 
eing without any foundation whatsoever. 

The Middle East Command proposals and prin- 
ciples, based on the concept that those states choos- 
ing to participate in the Command will do so 
voluntarily as equal members, have been placed 
before the governments of the sovereign and in- 
dependent Middle East states for their study and 
evaluation in the light of their own national in- 
terests. The decision as to whether they will elect 
to participate in the Command and freely accept 
the benefits and responsibilities of such partici- 
pation belongs to these states alone and not to 
the Soviet Government. The recent Soviet threats 
to these states warning against their participation 
in the Middle East Command constitute interfer- 
ence in the affairs of these countries. The United 
States Government believes, as the Soviet Gov- 
ernment professes to do, that the peoples of the 
Middle East have the right to conduct their na- 
tional policies “free from any kind of external 
pressure.” The Government of the U.S.S.R. bears 
the responsibility for the present situation, not 
those states which, either individually or collec- 
tively under the Charter of the United Nations, 
take legitimate measures of self-defense in the 
interest of their own security and of international 
peace. 


U.S. Answers Soviet Note 
On Mutual Security Act . 


{Released to the press December 20] 


Following is the text of the United States reply 
to the Soviet note of November 21, 1951, regarding 
the Mutual Security Act' which was delivered to 
the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affatrs on De- 
cember 19, 1951: 


The United States Government categorically 
rejects the Soviet Government’s allegations that 
the Act constitutes interference in the internal 
affairs of the U. S. S. R. or a violation of the 
undertakings in the Roosevelt-Litvinov corre- 
spondence of November 16, 1933. 

The Mutual Security Act, by its very title and 
by ali its provisions, is clearly designed to 
strengthen the defense of the Free World and, as 
regards Europe, to support European freedom 
through assistance to the defense of the Nato 
countries. The provision of the Act to which the 
Soviet Government referred is intended to pro- 
vide assistance for victims of oppression, when 
such assistance has been determined to contribute 
to the defense of the North Atlantic area. As- 
sistance of this nature is in keeping with the 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 3, 1951, p. 910. 
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traditional United States policy of helping vic- 
tims of oppression, in this instance those Eastern 
Europeans who have escaped or may escape to the 
Free World. The United States Government de- 
nies the implication of the reference note that 
rendering assistance to refugees from oppression 
and refusal to return them to the oppressor gov- 
ernments constitutes subversion or interference in 
the internal affairs of those governments. 

As has been repeatedly made clear previously, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization was, in 
conformity with the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, established for defensive purposes only and 
has no aggressive aims. The Organization would 
not have been necessary if, since the end of World 
War II, the U. S. S. R. had not adopted an ag- 
gressive and threatening attitude toward the in- 
dividual countries of the Free World, who have 
now joined in the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization for their common defense. It is therefore 
obvious that any North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion assistance authorized by the Mutual Security 
Act is not, as alleged by the Soviet Government, 
ie % for aggressive purposes against the 
U.S.S. R. or any other country. 

The Soviet note under reference clearly rep- 
resents another of many attempts to disrupt 
particular aspects of the defense effort of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization by falsely 
charging for propaganda purposes that a specific 
facet of United States support for the objects of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is aimed 
with aggressive intent against the U.S.S. R. 

The United States Government states in con- 
clusion that false charges of interference in Soviet 
internal affairs come with singular ill-grace from 
a regime which has for many years consistently 
supported subversive activities directed against 
the United States and other nations of the Free 
World. 


U.S. Rejects Rumania’s Spy Charges 


[ Released to the press December 21} 


In reply to the Rumanian note of December 12, 
1951, which alleged that two “diversionist spies” 
had been parachuted into Rumania from an Amer- 
ican plane, a note was delivered on December 20 
by the U. S. Chargé @ Affaires ad interim, James 
W. Gantenbein, to the Rumanian Foreign Office. 
Excerpt from US. Note of December 20: 


With reference to the note from the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs dated December 12, 1951, the 
Legation has the honor to reject categorically the 
ridiculous charges contained therein. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States cannot avoid the 
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conclusion that this fantastic incident has been 
conjured up by the Rumanian Government in or- 
der to furnish some basis for an over-all propa- 
ganda campaign directed against the United 
States. The purposes of this propaganda cam- 
yaign and of the invention of such incidents are 
est known to those controlling the Rumanian 
Government. The Government of the United 
States is unwilling to dignify them with further 
comment. 


Rumanian Note of December 12 


{ Unofficial translation ] 


The Government of the Rumanian People’s Re- 
public Rer considers it necessary to declare to 
the United States Government : 

Recently two diversionist spies, Vilhelm Spin- 
der and Constantin Saplacan, were detained by 
elements of the Rrr state security. 

Investigations made have proved that they had 
been parachuted into the Fagaras region on Oc- 
tober 18, 1951, by an American plane which took 
off from Athens. 

Spinder and Saplacan have stated that they 
had been recruited by American espionage in 1951 
in an Italian camp for displaced persons and sub- 
sequently took a special course in methods of di- 
version, shooting, radio, and parachute training 
at a special American espionage school in Italy. 

There were found on the diversionists four radio 
transmission and radio receiving sets; two para- 
chutes; and, on each, ten grenades, five automatic 
guns, two. American guns as well as ammunition 
for the arms. They had on them an important 
sum of money in gold and paper currency, also 
documents and poison vials. 

Spinder and Saplacan have further stated that 
their mission was to prepare acts of diversion and 
terrorism in Rumania and to recruit an agency 
for this purpose; likewise to collect espionage in- 
formation, first about the Rumanian Army, and 
its armament, about airdromes, military plants, 
railroad bridges, petroleum reservoirs, etc. 

Such activities by American authorities, who 
organize the sending of spies, terrorists, and di- 
versionists to the territory of Rrr, are a gross 
violation of the elementary rules of international 
law and are incompatible with normal relations 
between the states. 

The Government of the Rer protests against 
the above-mentioned activities of American au- 
thorities. 

The Government of Rrr awaits from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States severe punishment 
of persons responsible for the sending of spies, 
terrorists, and diversionists to Rumania and the 
taking of necessary measures to prevent such 
criminal actions from being repeated in the future. 
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U. S. Extends Recognition to Libya 


[Released to the press December 24] 


The United Kingdom of Libya on December 24 
proclaimed its independence pursuant to a United 
Nations General Assembly resolution of November 
21, 1949, and the Government of the United 
States is extending full recognition to the new 
Government. 

The American Consul General at Tripoli, An- 
drew G. Lynch, informed the Libyan F age 
Minister of the recognition of his Government by 
the United States and of the elevation of the 
American Consulate General to the status of lega- 
tion. Mr. Lynch will serve as chargé d’affaires 
ad interim until a Minister arrives. 

Following is the text of a message from Presi- 
dent Truman to King Idris I of Libya on the 
declaration of the independence of Libya: 


The announcement today that all powers have been 
transferred to the Government of Libya and that Your 
Majesty, as King, has proclaimed the independence of 
Libya is a significant fact of historical importance not 
only to the people of Libya but to the entire community of 
free nations. The United States of America strongly sup- 
ported the decision of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations that Libya should become an independent state. 
Therefore, it is gratifying to observe the establishment of 
a Government in Libya in accordance with a constitution 
determined by the representatives of the people of Libya 
meeting in a National Assembly as contemplated by the 
United Nations. On this momentous occasion I wish to 
express to Your Majesty my congratulations for a notable 
achievement and to extend to Your Majesty and to the 
Libyan people the hand of friendship of the people of the 
United States of America. 


Message from Secretary Acheson to the Foreign 
Minister of Libya: 


It was with great satisfaction and pleasure that I re- 
ceived your telegram today announcing the proclamation 
of Libyan independence. My Government deems it a 
great privilege to have been associated with United Na- 
tions action which assisted the Libyan people in deter- 
mining a constitution and establishing an independent 
government. The Government of the United States of 
America looks forward with pleasure to the establishment 
of mutually beneficial and friendly relations with the 
Libyan Government, which it welcomes to its rightful 
place among the sovereign states of the world. I shall 
take the first opportunity, on behalf of my government, 
to urge that immediate action be taken to admit Libya to 
membership in the United Nations. I send my heartiest 
congratulations to Your Excellency and to members of 
the Libyan Government and may I ask that you convey 
to His Majesty, King Idris I, and through him to the 
people of Libya, an expression of the friendship of the 
people of the United States of America. 


Letter of Credence 
Austria 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Austria, 
Dr. Ludwig Kleinwaechter, presented his creden- 
tials to the President on December 19, 1951. For 
the text of the Ambassador’s remarks and for the 
text of the President’s reply, see Department of 
State press release 1101 of December 19. 
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Human Rights in the U. S.: 1950 


In the United States, with its federal form of 
government, the obligation to protect human 
rights is a shared responsibility. The Federal 
Government protects the human rights assured 
to United States citizens by the Federal Constitu- 
tion by means of international agreements, laws 
enacted by the Federal Congress, Executive Or- 
ders, Regulations, ___-_.__-- and decisions of the 
Federal Courts. Similarly, the State and Ter- 
ritorial Governments protect the rights and free- 
doms assured individuals within their jurisdiction 
by State Constitutions and Territorial Acts by 
means of laws enacted by State and Territorial 
Legislatures, Executive Orders, and decisions of 
State and Territorial Courts. In addition, the 
rights and freedoms of individuals are protected 
in the United States at the local level through 
local ordinances and regulations and decisions of 
local magistrates. 

The developments described in the present re- 
port are representative of governmental activities 
in safeguarding the basic rights and freedoms of 
the American people. They record only one chap- 
ter in the continuing expression of individual 
rights in the United States. 

The great quantity of relevant material makes 
it possible to digest only certain of the develop- 
ments in 1950. A true picture of the wide extent 
to which basic human rights and freedoms are 
fostered in the United States would include, in 
addition to the data contained in the present re- 
port, the many 1950 acts appropriating funds 
to pay for new or continuing human-rights 
activities. 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 


The Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navi- 
gation between the United States and Ireland, 
which was signed on January 21 and came into 
force with the exchange of ratifications on Septem- 
ber 14, 1950, defines, as an essential part of the 
legal framework within which general economic 
relationships may develop, the fundamental rights 
and privileges which nationals and enterprises of 
each country shall enjoy in the other.’ 

Thus, article 1 guarantees the nationals of either 
party within the territory of the other party such 
basic rights as the right to travel freely; to reside 
at places of their choice; to enjoy liberty of con- 
science; and to gather and transmit material for 
dissemination to the public abroad, including the 
right to communicate by any means open to gen- 


* For a review of United States developments in human 

rights during 1949, see BULLETIN of Sept. 25, 1950, p. 483. 

* For text of the treaty, see Department of State publi- 

= 4076, Treaties and other International Acts Series 
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Expanding Concept ofndi 





Article by Johy, Cat 


complete an International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights are part of man’s long struggle to 
assert and protect his rights as an individual. 
Certain milestones along the way have become by- 
words in many other countries as well as in Amer- 
ica: the English Magna Carta and Bill of Rights, 
the French Declaration of the Rights of Man, and 
our American Declaration of Independence and 
Constitution. These documents have a great goal 
in common: the protection of the individual 
against tyranny. They remain today inspirational 
guides and guaranties of individual liberty. The 
United Nations Charter itself, with its emphasis 
upon human rights and fundamental freedom, fol- 
lows in the tradition of these great documents. 
The Sixth General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions now meeting in Paris has before it one im- 
portant aspect of this developing concept of 
human rights: the completion of the Draft Inter- 
national Covenant on Human Rights. It is prob- 
able that the Assembly itself will not attempt 
to complete this Draft Covenant but will return 
it to the Human Rights Commission. Negotia- 
tions on this document will continue for at 
least another year in various United Nations 
bodies, negotiations in which representatives of 


[Xm present efforts in the United Nations to 


Epttor’s Nore: This article deals only with the basic 
aspects (articles 3 through 18) of the Draft Covenant 
dealing with civil and political rights. During the sev- 
enth session of the Human Rights Commission certain 
additional articles (19 through 31) dealing with eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural matters were drafted, in re- 
sponse to a specific directive from the General Assembly. 
While the articles dealing with those matters denominate 
them as “rights” it is clear that the term “right” is not 
used in the same sense as it is used in the articles dealing 


(Continued het page) 
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dividual Liberties 


ohw Cates, Jr. 


the United States should and will take part. 
What these representatives are doing or trying 
to do has been subject of a good deal of discus- 
sion and some misconstruction. A brief exposi- 
tion of the development and present status of the 
Draft Covenant may help to clarify the situation. 
The United States is firmly convinced that the 
recognition of the basic rights of the individual 
is essential to the establishment of a peaceful 
world. These basic rights we believe must include 
such rights as freedom of speech and a free press; 
freedom of religion and worship; freedom of 
assembly ; freedom from arbitrary arrest and pun- 
ishment; the right to a speedy and public trial; 
the right to be secure against unreasonable searches 
and seizures; and protection against excessive 
bail and cruel punishments. The United States 
is constantly engaged at home in efforts to make 
a reality of these rights as set forth in our own 
Bill of Rights. Now we are joining with other 
nations in an attempt to see that at least a mini- 
mum standard of individual rights may be en- 
joyed by all men everywhere. We believe firmly 
that the world-wide enjoyment of such rights will 
contribute to the well-being and security of other 
peoples and nations as well as to our own. Our 
safety and prosperity in the world today depend 
to an increasingly greater extent on the safety and 


(See “Economic, Social, 
and Cultural Provisions in the Human Rights Covenant,” 
which includes the text of the present Draft Covenant, 
BuLuetin of June 25, 1951, p. 1003; also printed as De- 
partment of State publication 4307.) The United States 
at the present session of the General Assembly is pro- 
posing that there be two simultaneous draft covenants, 
one dealing with civil and political matters and the other 
with economic, social, and cultural matters. (See Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s accompanying statement.) 
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Statement by 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt: 


I am pleased that we are now undertaking to 
consider the substantive questions relating to the 
Draft Covenant on Human Rights in this Com- 
mittee. It is particularly important at this time 
that the Assembly give adequate consideration to 
human rights. 

Three years ago, when the General Assembly 
met in Paris, the chairman of the United States 
delegation, Secretary Marshall, said that the “sys- 
tematic and deliberate denials of basic human 
rights lie at the root of most of our troubles and 
threaten the work of the United Nations... .” 
In this Assembly, Secretary Acheson made clear 
that these words are even more pertinent today 
than they were in 1948. 

It is a tragic commentary on the status of civili- 
zation in the middle of the twentieth century that 
the systematic and deliberate denials of human 
rights by some a are so widespread in 
certain areas of the world that they are almost 
taken for granted. The kind of callous brutality 
which would have shocked the conscience of man- 
kind a century ago is now unfortunately a com- 
monplace occurrence in those areas. 

All members of the United Nations have a re- 
sponsibility, individually and collectively, to see 
that the lights of freedom are not further extin- 
guished throughout the world. 

Every member has a responsibility to see that 
the rights of men are safeguarded, for no country 
is perfect in protecting the individual rights of its 
citizens, 

Three years ago in this same city the General 
Assembly proclaimed the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. That Declaration has already 
become the yardstick by which all can measure 
the conduct of governments. The language of 
that Declaration has been written into the consti- 
tution of a number of states. The United Nations 
must now move ahead to develop new methods for 
advancing human liberty and for translating 
human rights and fundamental freedoms into 
action. One of these methods is the Draft Inter- 
national Covenant on Human Rights. 

The task of drafting the Covenant, of putting 
human rights into treaty form, is not an easy one. 
We have been working in the United Nations on 
this draft Covenant since 1947. 

I would like in particular to discuss the matter 
of economic, social, and cultural rights. 

When the General Assembly last year called on 
the Commission on Human Rights to include eco- 


*Made before Committee III (Social, Humanitarian, 
and Cultural) on Dec. 5 and released to the press by the 
U.S. Mission to the U.N. on the same date. Mrs. Roose- 
velt is a U.S. delegate to the Sixth Session of the U.N. 
General Assembly at Paris and U.S. representative on the 
United Nations Commission on Human Rights. 
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prosperity of others.1 To this safety and pros- 
perity an international undertaking to preserve 
and protect human rights will directly contribute. 

Prior to the establishment of the United Na- 
tions, the progress achieved had been through 
local or national efforts to protect the individual 
in his basic rights. Since the establishment of 
the United Nations, there has been a trend to 
broaden these efforts from national to international 
scope. The United Nations Charter recognizes 
the need to work for world conditions which will 
give people a security greater than that which they 
might hope to gain by conquest and to see estab- 
lished on a firm basis the rights of the individual, 
rights whose abuse culminated in totalitarian re- 
gimes and contributed in such measure to the onset 
of World War II. The Charter of the United 
Nations recognizes an obligation on members of 
the United Nations to promote certain aspects of 
life “with a view to creating conditions of stability 
and well-being necessary for peaceful and friendly 
relationships among nations based on respect for 
the principle of equal rights and self-determina- 
tion of peoples.” The nations agree to promote: 


(a) higher standards of living, full employment, and 
conditions of economic and social progress and develop- 
ment ; 

(b) solutions of international economic, social, health, 
and related problems; and international cultural and 
educational cooperation ; and 

(c) universal respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language, or religion.’ 


Adoption of the Universal Declaration 


One of the first steps taken to promote “uni- 
versal respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms” was to seek 
agreement on just what is meant by this phrase. 
Accordingly, the United Nations drew up, within 
the spirit of the Charter, the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights adopted by the United 
Nations as a General Assembly resolution on 
December 10, 1948. The Declaration entails no 


* For aspects of this concept generally, see American Bar 
Association Journal, “The International Law of the Fu- 
ture” (1944); McDougal and Leighton, “The Rights of 
Man in the World Community: Constitutional Illusions 
versus Rational Action,” 14 Law & Contemp. Prob. 490 
(1949) ; “Four Freedoms” message to Congress by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Jan. 6, 1941; Declaration by the “United 
Nations,” Washington, Jan. 1, 1942; Atlantic Charter, Aug. 
14, 1941. For concern with human rights in special types 
of international treaties see: Treaties of Peace with Italy, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Roumania, and Finland, Department 
of State publication 2743; and Japan, Department of State 
publication 4392; treaties of friendship, commerce, and 
navigation between U. S. and Italy (Department of State 
publication 3642) and Ireland (Department of State pub- 
lication 4076), and similar signed but not yet ratified 
treaties with Columbia, Denmark, Greece, Israel, and 
Uruguay. Constitution of UNrsco, the World Health 
Organization, and the International Labor Organization. 
See also article 2, North Atlantic Treaty (Department 
of State publication 3635). 

? United Nations Charter, article 55 (Department of 
State publication 2353). 
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legal obligation; rather it is a “common standard 
of achievement” toward which all nations should 
strive by education and by appropriate national 
legislation and international agreement.’ 

As the next step, the United Nations turned to 
the possibility of embodying certain rights in 
treaties or covenants. In these, signatory nations 
would undertake legally binding international 
obligations to recognize, preserve, and protect the 
rights defined in such treaties or covenants. In 
this task, the drafting of an International Cove- 
nant on Human Rights, the United Nations is still 
engaged. The draft deals with many, but not 
all, of the goals set forth in the Universal 
Declaration. 

For a period of 4 years the Draft Covenant has 
been receiving careful consideration in the United 
Nations by the Human Rights Commission, the 
Economic and Social Council, and the General 
Assembly. Much work remains to be done before 
the drafting is completed. The process of ob- 
taining agreement on the drafting of such a docu- 
ment is long and involved, staged as it is against 
a back drop of the widely differing political, legal, 
economic, and social systems of even the freedom- 
loving members of the United Nations. It is 
important to understand that the Draft Covenant 
is still in the process of negotiation. No final 
action has been taken on any of its parts. 


Obligations Under the Charter 


In participating in the present negotiations, the 
United States recognizes its obligations under the 
United Nations Charter to cooperate with other 
members of the United Nations in the promotion 
of human rights through joint effort. As the basis 
for their participation, this Government’s repre- 
sentatives have taken and maintained the position 
that our constitutional system, with its safeguards 
of the rights of the individual, presents the mini- 
mum standard of human rights for our own coun- 
try. This Government believes that our stand- 
ard is not only well adapted to our needs but 
could, with appropriate local modification, serve 
universally as a standard for basic human rights 
in other countries. 

It must be recognized that other freedom-loving 
nations, as equally concerned as we are with the 
preservation of the basic rights of the individual, 
may view differently the problems presented by 
a covenant. In form alone, there are wide differ- 
ences in the expression of these rights: some na- 
tions, such as the United Kingdom, have no writ- 
ten constitution, but a body of common law and 
tradition; others, such as France, have basic de- 
tailed national codes; others have constitutional 
systems closely akin to ours. There are even wider 
differences of philosophy or content between these 
codes or legal systems. The differences may 


> BuLietTin of Sept. 19, 1949, p. 482; Aug. 8, 1948, p. 
159 ; Jan. 23, 1949, p. 95. 
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spring from different political philosophies, from 
varying customs, or from widely differing social 
systems. The United Nations task is to seek to 
win agreement among this welter of differences 
on a common “code” to benefit all mankind. The 
United States task as a member of the United 
Nations is to see that this new “code” or “covenant” 
shall approach what we believe to be the highest 
common denominator and not the lowest common 
denominator of individual rights. 

Fully aware of the constitutional liberties of our 
people and pledged to uphold them, representa- 
tives of the United States have been conscientiously 
cooperating in the development of the Human 
Rights Covenant. Every effort is being made to 
incorporate our own high standards into this Cov- 
enant. Basic to all preparations and all negotia- 
tions is the view that the United States 
Constitution is the supreme law of our land; that 
our own constitutional liberties must remain in- 
violate; and that our Constitution as the guarantee 
of our own civil liberties need not and shall not be 
affected adversely by any international covenant 
dealing with human rights. 


Purpose of the Covenant 


The United States looks upon the Draft Cove- 
nant as an affirmative move to have human rights 
established and guaranteed, not restricted or lim- 
ited. The Human Rights Covenant is intended to 
insure the protection of human rights in countries 
where they may not now be protected and to pro- 
tect them further, in countries where they are 
already recognized, against possible future at- 
tempts to eliminate orlimitthem. The Draft Cov- 
enant must be viewed against a world background 
where human rights are not universally recognized. 
It must be remembered that our country and some 
others are exceptional in their principles and sys- 
tems of justice devoted to protecting the individual 
and his rights. It is our belief that these high 
principles should be extended throughout the 
world. Only through some universal organization 
like the United Nations can this be done. Our 
interest is in raising the level of human rights 
wherever it is lower than ours.* How high we can 
raise this level internationally depends on inter- 
national agreement. It may he that in the early 
stages this international level, this minimum, may 
be lower than our standards in the United States. 
However, this fact of course does not imply ac- 
ceptance of that lower level for the United States. 
But it does mean that we recognize two things: 
that there are, first, other members of the United 
Nations in the same position as the United 
States with relation to the effect of the minimum 
standards, that is, countries whose domestic stand- 
ards are above those established by the Covenant 
and will remain so; and second that there are many 








*See McDougal and Leighton, op. cit., p. 536. 
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others which may not be able, at least initially, to 
undertake to live up to as high a standard of pro- 
tection for such rights. 


The U.S. Constitution and the Covenant 


During various United Nations meetings, this 
Government has clearly announced its position on 
the relationship between the rights to be recog- 
nized by the Draft Covenant and those guaran- 
teed by our Constitution. This Government has 
furthermore been proceeding on the basis that the 
Covenant, if adopted by the United Nations in the 
form we are striving for and if ratified by the 
United States Senate, by its specific provisions 
would not reduce the present rights of United 
States citizens under their Constitution and Bill 
of Rights. 

Nevertheless, even though the Draft Covenant is 
not complete and has not yet been voted on as a 
whole by any United Nations body, arguments 
have already been advanced that the United States 
should cease even to participate in efforts to draft 
a Human Rights Covenant. These arguments are 
based on the theories that: 


(1) the Covenant as a treaty will destroy our 
basic Constitutional liberties by permitting our 
civil liberties to be limited to the extent permitted 
under the Covenant rather than under the Con- 
stitution ; 

(2) the Covenant will destroy the Constitu- 
tional division of powers between the States and 
the Federal Government; 

(3) the Covenant will be self-executing and 
thus come immediately into effect throughout the 
land, disrupting our entire system of Federal 
and State laws. 


As to the first argument, that the Covenant 
would destroy our basic constitutional liberties, 
the clear purpose of the United States is to make 
sure that the adoption of the Covenant would not 
in any way reduce our own liberties. This intent 
is clearly shown by the inclusion in the Draft 
Covenant of language specifically referring to the 
status of existing national standards which may 
be higher than those in the finished Covenant. 
This language is as follows: 


ARTICLE 18 


2. Nothing in this Covenant may be interpreted as 
limiting or derogating from any of the rights and free- 
doms which may be guaranteed under the laws of any 
Contracting State or any Conventions to which it is a 
party. 


This forthright language makes clear our po- 
sition with regard to our basic rights within the 
spirit and word of our Constitution.’ Further, 
even if the Covenant, by some stretch of imagi- 
nation and in spite of language along the lines 
of that quoted above, were used to justify at- 


5 Compare ILo constitution, article 19 (8). 
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tempts to violate our constitutional rights domes- 
tically in any way, the Covenant as a means to 
that end and to that extent would be invalid. The 
Covenant could not be used as an instrument to 
violate our constitutional liberties. “It need 
hardly be said that a treaty cannot change the 
Constitution or be held valid if it be in violation 
of that instrument. This results from the nature 
and fundamental principle of our government.” ® 
Treaties are supreme to the extent that they pre- 
vail over other existing treaties or existing leg- 
islation ; they do not prevail over the Constitution 
in whose terms their validity must be judged. 

The standard authority for this belief of the 
supremacy of the Constitution is the case of 
de Geofroy v. Riggs 133 U.S. 258 (1890). The 
United States Supreme Court here said: 


The treaty power, as expressed in the Constitution, is 
in terms unlimited except by those restraints which are 
found in that instrument against the action of the Gov- 
ernment or of its departments, and those arising from 
the nature of the Government itself and of that of the 
States. It would not be contended that it extends so far 
as to authorize what the Constitution forbids, or a change 
in the character of the government or in that of one of the 
States, or a cession of any portion of the territory of the 
latter, without its consent. 


This statement was reaffirmed 34 years later in 
Asakura v. Seattle 265 (U.S. 332) (1924). 

For example, with respect to the general limi- 
tations set forth in article 14 of the Draft Cove- 
nant on Human Rights (relating to freedom of 
speech and of the press), these being permissive 
only and not mandatory, the United States would 
not be called upon by the Covenant nor could any 
officer of the United States invoke the Covenant, 
to limit the freedom of speech and press guaran- 
teed under our Constitution. Upon United States 
ratification of the Covenant, the protection of 
our Constitution would continue to be applicable 
to freedom of speech and press in the United 
States. The United States accordingly could 
ratify the Covenant insofar as the present 
draft of article 14 is concerned since its ratifica- 
tion would not diminish the protection of freedom 
of speech or press that exists in the United States 
under the constitutional protection of the First 
Amendment that “Congress shall make no law 

. . abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
ee 

The concern of the United States, while main- 
taining the liberties of its own citizens, is, in accord 
with the United Nations Charter, for increased 
freedoms in other countries. The United States 
does not claim perfection for itself, but, in point 
of fact, almost all the civil and political rights 
and freedoms with which the Draft Covenant 


*Two Hundred and Seven Half Pound Papers of 
Smoking Tobacco, etc. v. United States, 11 Wall 618 (U. S. 
1870). See also McDougal and Leighton, op. cit., p. 527; 
E. S. Corwin, National Supremacy ; W. B. Cowles, Treaties 
and Constitutional Law: property interference and due 
process of law. 
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deals are now recognized and enforceable in the 
United States. The two exceptions are those on 
compensation in articles 6 and 10.7. Compensation 
for unlawful arrest or deprivation of liberty (ar- 
ticle 6) and compensation for miscarriage of 
justice in criminal cases (article 10) are not re- 
quired under our Constitution. For the rest, our 
Bill of Rights and the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 19th 
Amendments already provide adequate safeguards 
for civil and political rights in our country.® 

The proposed language and the intent of the 
drafters merit Professor Chafee’s statement : 

The present Draft Covenant does absolutely nothing to 
lower our own standards of freedom, and it offers an op- 
portunity to raise standards in many countries of the 


fundamental rights which “flow from the inherent dignity 
of the human person.” * 


Secondly, with respect to the division of powers 
between the Federal Government and the States in 
the United States, it is the view of our Govern- 
ment that the Draft Covenant if adopted and rati- 
fied would not affect that division of powers under 
our constitutional system. The draft federal- 
state article, article 71, already submitted by the 
United States in the course of negotiation would 
maintain the traditional division.” The article 
recognizes that under a federal government such 
as ours, and, for example, Brazil and Canada, 
certain powers reside in the federal government 
and certain other powers reside in the constituent 
states or provinces. Federal governments which 
cannot act in all internal matters for their con- 
stituent states would be obliged to call to the at- 
tention of such states those provisions of the 
Covenant falling within their jurisdiction and 
to request information on the laws of such states 
as compared to the Covenant provisions in ques- 
tion. A similar concept has been followed in con- 





™The United States has consistently opposed the inclu- 
sion of these provisions. 

® For discussion see Zechariah Chafee, Jr., “Federal and 
State Powers Under the UN Covenant on Human Rights,” 
1951, Wisconsin Law Review, pp. 389, 441, et seg.; Mc- 
Dougal and Leighton, op..cit., p. 527. 

* Chafee, op. cit., p. 392. 

*” This proposal reads: 


“In the case of a Federal State, the following provisions 
shall apply: . 

“(a) With respect to any articles of this Covenant 
which are determined in accordance with the constitu- 
tional processes of that State to be appropriate in whole 
or in part for federal action, the obligations of the federal 
government shall to this extent be the same as those of 
parties which are not Federal States ; 

“(b) With respect to articles which are determined in 
accordance with the constitutional processes of that State 
to be appropriate in whole or in part for action by the 
constituent states, provinces or cantons, the federal gov- 
ernment shall bring such articles, with favorable recom- 
mendation, to the notice of the appropriate authorities of 
the states, provinces or cantons at the earliest possible 
moment.” 

Although the 1951 session of the Human Rights Com- 
mission postponed consideration of this article because of 
lack of time, the directive to the Commission from the 5th 
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ventions proposed by the International Labor Or- 
nization.” 

Under the federal state articles proposed for 
inclusion in the Covenant, the constitutional bal- 
ance of power between the states and the federal 

overnment in the United States will be clarified 

eyond question. The article would limit the inter- 
national undertaking of the United States by re- 
quiring the Federal Government to adopt imple- 
menting measures only in those areas where, under 
the Constitution, it has power to adopt such meas- 
ures. The power of the Federal Government in 
such instances would be determined as though 
there were no Covenant.” 

Thirdly, it is the view of this Government that 
the Draft Covenant would not become a self- 
executing treaty. The arguments to the contrary 
have resulted in a good deal of misunderstandin 
with relation to what will happen here if the Draft 
Covenant is ratified by the United States. The 
Covenant is clearly intended to be a so-called “non- 
self-executing treaty” and its provisions could not 
and would not become effective within the United 
States before implementing legislation were 
adopted by Congress. Such legislation would 
be intended to take appropriate action within 
spheres where Federal legislation was appropriate 
to make up for deficiencies—if any—between the 
Covenant as ratified and existing Federal legisla- 
tion. The Covenant would not of itself change our 
laws. Congress would have to act to do that. In 
order to make clear this intent there is included in 
the Draft Covenant the following language: 


ARTICLE 1 


2. Where not already provided for by existing legislative 
or other measures, each State undertakes to take the 
necessary steps, in accordance with its constitutional 
processes and with the provisions of this Covenant, to 
adopt within a reasonable time such legislative or other 
measures as may be necessary to give effect to the rights 
recognized in this Covenant. [Italics supplied.] 


This language is in the form of an undertaking 
to enact legislation where necessary to give effect 
to the rights recognized in the Covenant. It is 
believed that it will make it clear beyond any pos- 
sible doubt that the provisions of the Covenant 
will not become part of our domestic law until the 
necessary domestic legislation has been enacted. 
The rights of individuals would be preserved and 





General Assembly is still effective. This directive, part 
C of resolution 421 (V), calls upon the Commission “‘to 
study a federal state article and to prepare, for the con- 
sideration of the General Assembly at its sixth session, 
recommendations which will have as their purpose secur- 
ing the maximum extension of the Covenant to the con- 
stituent units of federal states, and meeting the consti- 
tutional problems of federal states”. It may be presumed 
that the Commission will carry out this directive at its 
1952 session. 

“1 Tro constitution, art. 19 (7). 

2 For a discussion see Chafee, op. cit., pp. 391 and 623. 
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protected not under the Covenant but under the 
domestic legislation adopted. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Covenant cannot be self-execut- 


ng. 

y repeated statements of intent, by the in- 
clusion of specific language and by reference to 
classical legal decisions of our Supreme Court, the 
United States through its representatives has 
made clear its position with regard to the rela- 
tionship between the Draft International Cove- 
nant on Human Rights and the United States 
Constitution. As the attempt to complete the 
draft of this Covenant on Human Rights contin- 
ues, those statements will be repeated, the neces- 
sary safeguards will be maintained and improve- 
ments in language will be sought. At the same 
time, it is the aim of this Government to continue 
to cooperate with other members of the United Na- 
tions in promoting the aims of the United Nations 
Charter and the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Our good faith as a member of the 
United Nations, as a champion of individual lib- 
erty is being judged by our readiness to cooperate. 


Conclusion 


There is much at stake—our reputation in 
the world and our continued peaceful existence. 
As President Truman has put it: 


So long as the basic rights of man are denied in any 
substantial portion of the earth, men everywhere will live 
in fear of their own rights and their own security.“ 


The United States must continue to battle in 
this world forum as a champion of individual 
liberty and for the completion of a realistic Cove- 
nant on Human Rights which will further protect, 
not limit, the fundamental freedoms of its own 
and other citizens. 

In any event, when the United Nations has com- 
pleted the draft Covenant on Human Rights, then 
will come the moment for this Government to 
determine what position it should take with regard 
to the ratification, with or without reservations of 
the then final document, “by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate.” Until that time, every 
effort should be made to complete the Draft Cove- 
nant in the best possible form as an example of the 
determination of the peoples of the United Nations 
to reaffirm their faith in the principles of the 
Charter and to promote and encourage “respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedom for all.” 

The Department of State has sought and re- 
ceived from many individuals, organizations, and 


* Foster v. Neilson, 2 Pet. 253, 314 (1829) ; Chafee, op. 
cit., p. 397; also Legal Problems of Freedom of Informa- 
tion in the United Nations, 14 Law, Cont. Prob. 558-565; 
Dickinson, “Are the Liquor Treaties Self-Executing?” 20 
Am. Journal of International Law, 444, 445 (1926). 

* BULLETIN of July 13, 1947, p. 80. 
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other departments of the Government help and 
valuable suggestions as to the form and content of 
the Draft Covenant. The drafting of this Cove- 
nant is a question of great importance to all the 
American people and it is sincerely hoped that 
interested persons and organizations will continue 
to submit constructive recommendations during 
the negotiations still to come. 


© Mr. Cates, author of the above article, is Officer 
in Charge of United Nations Human Rights and 
Cultural Affairs, Office of United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs. 
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nomic, social, and cultural provisions in the Cove- 
nant on Human Rights, the United States fully 
cooperated in the 5-weeks’ session of the Commis- 
sion this spring in Geneva in drafting these pro- 
visions.? The United States delegation voted last 
year in the General Assembly against the inclu- 
sion of economic, social, and cultural rights in the 
same Covenant with civil and political rights. At 
no time, however, did my delegation to the Com- 
mission on Human Rights question the responsi- 
bility of the Commission to prepare a draft with 
these provisions for the consideration of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The United States delegation to 
the Commission felt that, as a member of a tech- 
nical commission, we should cooperate in doing 
that which the General Assembly had asked us 
to do at that time. 

We did vote at the end of the Commission ses- 
sion for a resolution introduced by the delegate 
of India requesting a reconsideration by the > 
eral Assembly of the question of including eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural rights in the same 
Covenant with civil and political rights. This 
resolution did not, however, interrupt the tech- 
nical work of the Commission. This Indian reso- 
lution pointed out that economic, social, and cul- 
tural rights, though equally fundamental and 
therefore important, formed a separate category 
of rights from that of the civil and political rights 
in that they were not justiciable rights and their 
method of implementation was different. 

At this session of the General Assembly we have 
before us a resolution of the Economic and Social 
Council inviting the General Assembly to recon- 
sider its decision of last year. It is entirely ap- 
propriate for us in the General Assembly this 
year to reconsider this matter. In view of the 
importance of the Covenant on Human Rights, 
we must be willing to study and restudy the basic 
problems involved in the drafting of this docu- 


* For an article on the 1951 meeting of the U.N. Com- 
mission on Human Rights, and the text of the provisions 
referred to, see BULLETIN of June 25, 1951, p. 1003. 
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ment. There may be differences of opinion in 
this Committee on the question of whether there 
should be one covenant or two covenants, but at 
no time should anyone argue that this Committee 
should avoid a further consideration of this very 
important question. 


Principal Provisions of the ECOSOC Resolution 


The resolution of the Economic and Social 
Council points out that there are certain differ- 
ences between the provisions on civil and po- 
litical rights and the provisions on economic, 
social, and cultural rights and that these differ- 
ences warrant a consideration of two covenants 
rather than a single covenant. The Council reso- 
lution also refers to the difficulties which may flow 
from embodying in one covenant two different 
kinds of rights and obligations. 

Let us examine these differences which have 
been recognized by the Commission in a number 
of ways in drafting the provisions of the Cove- 
nant. 

In the first place, article 19 of the draft Covenant 
recognizes that the economic, social, and cultural 
provisions are objectives to be achieved “pro- 
gressively.” This obligation is to be distinguished 
from the obligation applicable to the civil and po- 
litical rights in the Covenant. In the case of civil 
and political rights, states ratifying the Covenant 
will De under an obligation to take necessary steps 
fairly quickly to give effect to these rights. A 
much longer period of time is clearly contemplated 
under the Covenant for the achievement of the 
economic, social, and cultural provisions. This is 
obvious and is, of course, to be expected. 

For example, in the field of health, it would be 
necessary to undertake training programs for doc- 
tors and nurses, to establish experimental stations, 
build hospitals, obtain hospital beds, medical sup- 
plies, ete. Similarly, in the field of education, it 
will take a considerable period of time to train 
teachers, write school texts, obtain necessary sup- 
plies, build schools, et cetera. In these fields, it 
will take years to reach the objectives set forth in 
the Covenant. As you well know, my delegation 
fully supports the attainment of these objectives, 
I am simply stressing the longer period of time it 
will of course’ take and the long-range planning 
that will be necessary to achieve the objectives of 
the economic, social, and cultural provisions of the 
Covenant. 

It has taken years to achieve progress in the 
United States in these fields, as it will no doubt 
take years to achieve further progress in these 
fields in my country as well as in other countries. 

For example, with respect to education in the 
United States, which under our federal system is 
essentially a matter within the jurisdiction of our 
states, in 1900, in one-third of the United States, 
there was no compulsory-school-attendance law 
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and in only a few sections of the country was there 
legislation requiring compulsory school attend- 
ance until the age of 16. Fifty years later, all 
sections of the United States require school at- 
tendance for all boys and girls at least until the 
age of 16, and in some areas school attendance is 
required until the age of 17 or 18. Since 1910 we 
have increased our expenditures per student in 
our schools 300 percent. 

In the field of health in the United States, it 
has taken us 30 years to reduce infant mortality 
by more than two-thirds. Pneumonia and tuber- 
culosis, which were the two leading causes of death 
in the United States in 1900, now are in sixth and 
seventh places as causes of death. 

I mention these instances, not to claim we have 
achieved our goals in these fields but simply to 
indicate that it takes a long time to move toward 
these economic, social, and cultural objectives. In 
contrast, in the case of civil and political rights, it 
is anticipated that these rights will be effectuated 
promptly. It is this time difference between these 
two types of rights that I am stressing. 

A second difference between the civil and po- 
litical provisions and the economic, social, and 
cultural provisions is the manner in which the 
obligation is expected to be performed. In the 
case of the civil and political rights, they can in 
general be achieved by the enactment of appro- 
priate legislation, enforced under effective ad- 
ministrative machinery. On the other hand, it 
is recognized that economic, social, and cultural 
progress and development cannot be achieved 
simply by the enactment of legislation and its 
enforcement. Private as well as public action 
is necessary. ‘The Commission on Human Rights 
repeatedly rejected the proposal by two members 
of the Commission to fimtt the achievement of 
economic, social, and cultural rights solely through 
state action. The Commission fully recognized 
the importance of private as well as govern- 
mental action for the achievement of these rights. 

A third difference between the civil and po- 
litical provisions and the economic, social, and 
cultural provisions relates to the difference in the 
implementation contemplated. Initially the Com- 
mission on Human Rights drafted provisions for 
the establishment of a Human Rights Committee 
to which complaints by one state against another 
state may be filed. The Commission did not then 
have time at its session this spring to decide 
whether this machinery should also be applicable 
to the economic, social, and cultural provisions, 
but there actually was general sentiment in the 
Commission that this complaint machinery should 
be limited to the civil and political provisions of 
the Covenant. It was felt by those with whom I 
discussed this matter in the Commission that this 
machinery is not appropriate for the economic, 
social, and cultural provisions of the Covenant, 
since these rights are to be achieved progressively 
and since the obligations of states with respect to 
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these rights were not as precise as those with 
respect to the civil and political rights. These 
members of the Commission thought that it would 
be preferable, with respect to the economic, social, 
and cultural rights, to stress the importance of 
assisting states to achieve economic, social, and 
cultural progress rather than to stress the filing 
of complaints against states in this field. 

Instead of a complaint procedure, a reportin 
procedure was devised by the Commission with 
respect to the progress made in the observance of 
the economic, social, and cultural provisions of 
the Covenant. 

A fourth difference between the civil and po- 
litical rights and the economic, social, and cul- 
tural rights relates to the drafting of these rights. 
The economic, social, and ps hac wa were 
necessarily drafted in broad language as con- 
trasted to the civil and political provisions. For 
example, article 22 simply provides that “The 
States Parties to the Covenant recognize the right 
of everyone to social security.” It was thought 
in the Commission that since economic, social, and 
cultural provisions were being stated in terms of 
broad objectives, general language would be 
adequate. 

It seems to my delegation that these four basic 
differences between the civil and political rights 
and the economic, social, and cultural rights war- 
rant the separation of the present provisions of 
the Covenant into two covenants, one covenant on 
civil and political rights and another covenant on 
economic, social, and cultural rights. By a sepa- 
ration of these rights into two separate covenants 
we would avoid a great deal of confusion that is 
naturally inherent in a combination of all these 
different provisions in one covenant. 


Equality of Importance in the Two Groups of Rights 


Of course, I realize that some members of this 
Committee argue for a single covenant to include 
all the provisions now before us. The principal 
argument urged by those pressing this view is that 
there should be no differentiations in importance 
between civil and political rights and economic, 
social, and cultural rights. In the proposal that 
I wish to make tn the Committee there is no ques- 
tion raised with respect to the importance of one 

roup of rights as against another group of rights. 
i consider each group of rights of equal im- 
portance. My proposal would maintain this 
equality of importance. 

My delegation proposes that two covenants of 
equal importance he completed in the United Na- 
tions simultaneously and be opened for signature 
and ratification at the same time. Neither one nor 
the other covenant would be called the first or the 
second covenant. Each of the two covenants 
would be on human rights, one setting forth the 
civil and political rights, and the other setting 
forth the economic, social, and cultural rights. We 
would request the Commission on Human Rights 
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to prepare both of these covenants for the consid- 
eration of the General Assembly next year. 

If members of the Committee will look at the 
present text of the Covenant, they will observe 
how naturally its parts may be divided into two 
covenants. The provisions on civil and political 
rights are in parts I, II,and IV. These parts can 
constitute one covenant. The economic, social, 
and cultural provisions are in parts III and V. 
These parts can constitute another covenant. Part 
VI contains general provisions which should 
accordingly be repeated in both covenants. 

The basic differences between civil and political 
rights and economic, social, and cultural rights 
warrant this division into two covenants. The 
option will, of course, remain open for countries 
wishing to ratify both covenants at once to do so. 
To insist on the inclusion of all the provisions in 
one covenant will delay the coming into force of 
any covenant on human rights. A separation 
of these provisions into two covenants would 
accelerate their ratification by many states. 

I hope that this proposal that I have made will 
be supported and will facilitate reaching agree- 
ment in the Committee on the question of eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural rights. The situation 
this year is very different from the situation last 
year in the General Assembly. At that time we 
were considering the drafting of a first covenant 
on human rights, containing only civil and polit- 
ical rights. A covenant on economic, social, and 
cultural rights was proposed to be drafted at a 
later date. Now that the Commission on Human 
Rights has drafted provisions on economic, social, 
and cultural rights, we are in a position to visualize 
two covenants, simultaneously completed, one on 
civil and political rights and the other on eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural rights. This changed 
situation warrants a decision by the General As- 
sembly calling for two covenants rather than one 
covenant. 

I will not at this time discuss other aspects of 
the covenant. I may comment on these other mat- 
ters later. I have devoted my attention in these 
remarks to the importance of drafting two cove- 
nants, one on civil and political rights, and the 
other on economic, social, and cultural rights, 
because I feel this to be the most important ques- 
tion facing us. 





Human Rights—COontinued from page 1058 


eral public use with persons both inside and out- 
side the territories of either party. By article n 
nationals of either party in the territory of the 
other are to be free from unlawful molestations of 
every kind; and, if accused of crime and taken into 
custody, they are granted the right to be informed 
of the accusations, to be brought to trial as 
promptly as is consistent with the proper prepara- 
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tion of the defense, and to enjoy all means reason- 
ably necessary to their defense. Article 1v grants 
the same treatment to nationals of both parties in 
the application of laws on specified subjects relat- 
ing to workmen’s compensation and social security, 
Under article v1, the courts of justice and adminis- 
trative tribunals and agencies in each country are 
open in all degrees of jurisdiction to the nationals 
of the other, on the basis of national treatment for 
the purpose of pursuing and defending their 
rights. Article vit forbids unlawful entry or 
molestation of the dwellings, offices, warehouses, 
factories, and other premises of the nationals and 
companies of one party located within the terri- 
tory of the other. Article xx of the treaty 
specifically states that the treaty does not accord 
any right to engage in political activity. 


FEDERAL, STATE, AND TERRITORIAL ACTS 


Civil and Political Rights 


GOVERNMENT BY THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE 


Guam Bill of Rights—The Congress of the 
United States approved on August 1, 1950, an 
organic act for the non-self-governing territory of 
Guam, which declares Guam to be an incorporated 
territory of the United States and provides a civil 
government for the island. Section 5 of the Or- 
ganic Act is a Bill of Rights for the people of 
Guam, guaranteeing them freedom of religion; 
the right to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects from unreasonable searches 
and seizures; due process of law; speedy and pub- 
lic trial; habeas corpus; freedom from bills of at- 
tainder, ew post facto laws, and laws impairing 
the obligation of contracts; freedom of the voter 
with respect to any qualification as to property, 
income, political opinion, or any other matter 
apart from citizenship, civil capacity, and resi- 
dence; freedom from discrimination because of 
race, language, or religion; equal protection of 
the law; freedom from any religious test as a 
qualification to any office or public trust under 
the Government of Guam; freedom from convic- 
tion for treason against the United States unless 
on the testimony of two witnesses to the same 
overt act, or on confession in open court; and 
protection of children through prohibition of the 
employment of any child under 14 years of age 
in any occupation injurious to health or morals 
or hazardous to life or limb. 

The Organic Act for Guam provides specifically 
in section 5 that no person who advocates or be- 
longs to any party or organization which advo- 
cates the overthrow by force or violence of the 
Government of Guam or of the United States 
shall be qualified to hold any public office of trust 
or profit under the Government of Guam.* 


*64 Stat. 384. 
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Providing for the Constitutional Government 
of Puerto Rico—The Congress of the United 
States has progressively recognized the right of 
the people of Puerto Rico to govern themselves, 
and under the terms of various congressional en- 
actments an increasingly large measure of self- 
government has been achieved by the islanders. 
On July 3, 1950, the Congress approved a law 
under which the legislature of Puerto Rico is au- 
thorized to call a constitutional convention to draft 
a constitution which, upon adoption by the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico and approval by the Congress 
of the United States, will become effective. By 
this act, the Government of the United States 
gives full recognition to the principle of govern- 
ment by consent, and to the right of a people to 
live under a constitution of its own choosing.* 

Providing for Internal Security—The United 
States Congress adopted a measure September 23, 
1950, to protect the United States against certain 
subversive activities by requiring, inter alia, 
Communist organizations to register and divulge 
information about their officers, their finances, 
and in some cases their membership. The Act ex- 
pressly provides that “Nothing in this Act shall 
be construed in any way to limit or in- 
fringe upon freedom of the press or of speech as 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States and no regulation shall be promulgated 
hereunder having that effect.” 

This measure defines a “Communist organiza- 
tion” as an organization substantially directed, 
dominated, or controlled by the foreign govern- 
ment or foreign organizations controlling the 
world Communist movement. The term “world 
Communist movement” is defined as a movement 
to establish totalitarian dictatorship wherein the 
rights of individuals are subordinated to the state, 
fundamental rights and liberties denied, and con- 
trol over the people maintained by fear, terrorism, 
and brutality.® 

Voting—The following States enacted legisla- 
tion relating to voting: California, Colorado, 
Georgia, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Virginia, 
and Washington. Most of the laws facilitated 
absentee voting by the disabled, the shut-ins, vet- 
erans in hospitals, and persons prevented from 
casting ballots on the prescribed day because of 
their religious beliefs. Georgia provided for ab- 
sentee voting in the municipal elections of the 
City of Augusta. Maryland lengthened the hours 
during which polls are kept open in Worcester 
County. Virginia authorized persons in line at 
the polls at closing time to be allowed to vote. 
South Carolina enacted a general election law, 
section 14-N of which makes it a misdemeanor 
punishable by fine and/or imprisonment to assault 
or intimidate, to discharge from employment, or 


* 64 Stat. 319. 
* 64 Stat. 987. 
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to eject from any rented house, land, or other 
property any citizen because of his political 
opinions or his exercise of political rights (such as 
voting). South Carolina in a general election 
held in September 1950 approved a constitutional 
amendment to eliminate the payment of a poll tax 
as a requirement for voting. When this consti- 
tutional amendment becomes effective through 
1951 legislative action, the total number of States 
requiring a poll tax as a prerequisite for voting is 
reduced to s1x.® 


FAIR TRIAL 


Jurisdiction of American Laws Extended to 
Pacific Islands—On June 15, 1950, the Eighty- 
first Congress extended the jurisdiction of United 
States laws relating to civil acts or offenses to 
cover such acts or offenses when consummated or 
taking place on the following Pacific Islands 
under the jurisdiction of the United States: Mid- 
way Island, Wake Island, Johnston Island, Sand 
Island, Kingman Reef, Kure Island, Baker Island, 
Howland Island, Jarvis Island, Canton Island, 
and Enderbury Island (the latter two islands 
being under the joint jurisdiction of the United 
States and Great Britain), or in the waters ad- 
jacent thereto. Those acts or offenses, under this 
neition, henceforth will be adjudicated, de- 
termined, or adjudged and punished according to 
the laws of the United States, including the pro- 
visions for trial by jury and other guarantees of 
fair treatment.” 

Jury Selection—The Supreme Court of the 
United States reversed a judgment of the Court of 
Criminal Appeals of the State of Texas in the case 
of Cassel v. Texas on the ground that procedure 
for selecting a grand jury had not been in conform- 
ity with the Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal 
Constitution of the United States. This Amend- 
ment provides that “No State shall . . . deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” In this case the petitioner, a 
Negro, sought review to determine his right to a 
fair and impartial grand jury, alleging that “the 
equal protection of the laws” had been denied him 
because only white men had been selected to serve 
on the grand jury that indicted him. The trial 
court, after full hearing, denied the motion, and 
the Court of Criminal Appeals of Texas affirmed 
the petitioner’s conviction. The United States 
Supreme Court decided that the grand jury com- 
missioners had proved their exclusion of Negro 
jurors was intentional when they stated that they 
chose for service only those persons whom they 
knew, and that they knew no eligible Negroes even 


*For example: Calif. 1950, ch. 20, p. 457; Colo. 1950, 
ch. 3, p. 30; Ga. 1950, Act. 703, p. 2588; N.Y. 1950, ch. 4, 
p. 28; Mich. 1950, Act. 11, p. 10; N.J. 1950, ch. 145, p. 298; 
N.Y. 1950, ch. 150, p. 671; R.I. 1950, ch. 2637, p. 1509; S.C. 
1950, ch. 858, p. 2059 ; Va. 1950, ch. 283, p. 462; Wash. 1950, 
ch. 8, p. 14. 

* 64 Stat. 217. 
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though the area was one in which Negroes made up 
a large proportion of the population.’ The Su- 
preme Court based its decision upon its earlier de- 
cision in Hiss v. 7’ewas, where it was held that the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution barred 
the State from discriminating because of race in 
the selection of grand jurors, and that as a result 
a conviction based on an indictment found by a 
grand jury from which Negroes were kept because 
of discrimination could not stand.° 

No Person Compelled to be Witness Against 
Himself—The Fifth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States provides that no person 
shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a 
witness against himself. In Blauv. United States, 
the Supreme Court of the United States held that 
a witness before a United States District Court 
Grand Jury could not be compelled to testify con- 
cerning the Communist Party and her employ- 
ment by it, in a situation where she reasonably 
could fear that an admission of employment by the 
Communist Party or intimate knowledge of its 
workings might result in criminal charges being 
brought against her.’° 

Right to Bail—In Bridges v. United States, the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit held that where a meritorious question exists 
bail becomes a matter of right. The plaintiff 
had been convicted by a United States District 
Court of false swearing and of conspiracy to de- 
fraud the United States in falsely swearing in 
naturalization proceedings that he had never be- 
longed tothe Communist Party. His existing bail 
had been increased, and he was released pending 
his appeal. The Government argued that his bail 
should be revoked because the subsequent Korean 
crisis rendered him, as a “proven Communist,” a 
menace to public security. The Court held that 
there was insufficient ground for revoking his 
bail.” 

The United States Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit held in the case of Williamson et 
al. v. United States that post-conviction writings 
and speeches of Communist Party leaders critical 
of United States policy toward Korea and sup- 
porting Soviet Russia’s position did not justify 
denial of bail after their conviction and pending 
certiorari on a substantial question to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The Second Circuit 
said: “. . . the right of every American to equal 
treatment before the law is wrapped up in the 
same constitutional bundle with those of these 
Communists. If in anger or disgust with these 
defendants [Communist Party leaders] we throw 
out the bundle, we also cast aside protection for 
the liberties of more worthy critics who may be 


* 339 U. S. 282 (1950). 
°316 U. S. 400, 404 (1942). 
340 U. S. 159 (1950). 
"184 F. 2d 881 (1950). 
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in opposition to the government of some future 
day.” ” 

ede the Internal Security Act of 1950, the 
Attorney General is given discretionary power to 
detain deportable aliens without bail. In Warhol 
v. Shrode et al., the Federal District Court, Dis- 
trict of Minnesota, Fourth Division, held that 
even though the defendant had been a member of 
the Communist Party from 1935 through 1938 and 
still adhered to some Communist principles, the 
Attorney General had abused his discretion in de- 
clining bail to a defendant who had been arrested 
on a deportation warrant in 1947, released on 
bond, and re-arrested in 1950. In this case, the 
Court said that it was difficult to reconcile one’s 
sense of American justice, even to such an alien, 
with an incarceration over a period of many 
months.” 

The United States District Court, District of 
Maryland, Civil Division, held in United States, 
ex rel. Mavrekefalus v. Murff, and United States 
ex rel. Bafalukos v. Murff, that aliens who were 
held in custody without bail pending decision in 
deportation proceedings under the Immigration 
Act of 1917, as amended by the Internal Security 
Act of 1950, and who were either members of an 
organization officially declared to be hostile to the 
interests and internal security of the Government 
or organizers for such an organization, could be 
so held without bail pending deportation proceed- 
ings. The Court held that a decision of the At- 
torney General in such a case is subject to judicial 
review only when it is devoid of any reasonable 
foundation. 


ASYLUM FROM PERSECUTION 


Displaced Persons—Under legislation approved 
by the United States Congress on June 16, 1950, 
amending the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, the 
program of admitting “eligible displaced persons” 
to the United States is continued until June 30, 
1952. The 1950 act broadened the definition of 
eligible persons by including persons who had 
fled from their countries and were residing in 
Germany, Austria, or Italy as of January 1, 1949, 
instead of December 22, 1945, as in the 1948 act. 
The 1950 act also increased the total of those who 
could be admitted under the program to 341,000. 

The new law provided that selection for admis- 
sion among otherwise eligible persons shall be 
made without discrimination because of race, re- 
ligion, or national origin. It excluded, however, 
any person who is or has been a member of the 
Communist Party or who follows or has followed, 
adhered to or has adhered to, advocates or has ad- 
vocated any political or economic system of phi- 
losophy directed towards the overthrow of repre- 


#184 F. 2d 280, 284 (1950). 
*94 F. Supp. 229 (1950). 
“94 F. Supp. 643 (1950). 
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sentative government. It preserves the family 
group by permitting the spouse and unmarried 
dependents of an eligible displaced person also to 
be admitted, if otherwise qualified.” Under United 
States law an alien legally admitted to the United 
States has the same rights and freedoms as citizens 
with the exception of the right to vote, and may 
become eligible for naturalization after a stated 
number of years of residence. 

Adjustment of Immigration Status—In at least 
two instances in 1950, the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service of the Department of Justice 
authorized the continued residence in the United 
States of persons who had grounds to fear political 
or religious persecution if they returned to their 
country of origin. On November 7, 1950, the 
Service ruled that a Chinese student in the United 
States was entitled to an adjustment of his immi- 
gration status under the Displaced Persons Act 
because he had a justifiable basis for fearing poli- 
tical persecution if he returned to China, inasmuch 
as he had expressed his opposition to commu- 
nism.* Similarly a ruling made on November 30, 
1950, permitted a Catholic priest who had come 
to the United States from Yugoslavia, where he 
had engaged in anti-Communist activities, to re- 
main in this country under the provisions of the 
Displaced Persons Act.” 


FREEDOM FROM UNREASONABLE SEARCH AND SEIZURE 


The Fourth Amendment to the Constitution 
reads: “The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated, and no Warrants shall issue, but upon 
probable cause, supported by Oath or affirmation, 
and particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the persons or things to be seized.” 
In United States v. Rabinowitz, the United States 
Supreme Court said that what is a “reasonable 
search” is not to be determined by a fixed formula 
but by the facts and circumstances of each case."* 
The Court held that a general search, without a 
warrant, of the office of a person suspected of sell- 
ing forged and altered postage stamps, following 
his arrest under a warrant for the arrest, was a 
lawful incident to such arrest. In reaching this 
conclusion the Court overruled 7'rupiano et al. v. 
United States, to the extent that the case required 
a search warrant solely upon the basis of the prac- 
ticability of procuring it rather than upon the 
reasonableness of search following lawful arrest.” 

Two other cases decided by the United States 
Supreme Court in 1950 dealt with the power of the 


* 64 Stat. 219. 

* Dept. of Justice File A-6730648. 
"Dept. of Justice File A-6903246. 
1 339 U. S. 56 (1950). 

” 334 U. S. 699 (1948). 
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Federal Trade Commission to require corporations 
to file reports showing how they had complied 
with a decree of the Court of Appeals enforcing 
the Commission’s cease-and-desist order, in addi- 
tion to the reports required by the decree itself.” 
The Court of Appeals found the Commission to 
be without statutory authority to require addi- 
tional reports as to compliance. The Supreme 
Court said that it was unnecessary to examine 
whether a corporation is entitled to the protection 
of the Fourth Amendment’s proscription of un- 
reasonable searches and seizures and the Fifth 
Amendment’s due-process-of-law clause. The 
Court declared that the principle had already 
been established that corporations “can claim no 
equality with individuals in the enjoyment of a 
right to privacy.” The Supreme Court stated 
that while governmental investigation into corpo- 
rate matters may be of such sweeping nature and 
so unrelated to the matter properly under inquiry 
as to exceed the investigatory power, in these two 
cases the inquiry came within the authority of the 
agency, the demand was not too indefinite, and 
the information sought was reasonably relevant. 

The United States Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit held in the case of Best v. United 
States that “the protection of the Fourth Amend- 
ment extends to United States citizens in foreign 
countries under occupation by our armed 
forces.” # 

The United States Court of Appeals, Second 
Circuit, held, in United States v. Coplon, that 
agents of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
were without authority to arrest an espionage 
suspect without a warrant, under the circum- 
stances of that case. The Court emphasized that 
the limited power to make arrests without war- 
rant granted to agents of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation requires a warrant where there is 
time to obtain one. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND EXPRESSION 


Under a decision of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, in Brandhove v. 
Tenny et al., the First Amendment of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, as implemented by the Civil 
Rights Act, not only entitles one to the right of 
free speech but also gives protection against of- 
ficial reprisal for having exercised that right. 
In that case, the Court upheld a complaint against 
a Committee of the California Legislature on Un- 
American Activities for having subpoenaed a wit- 
ness and questioned him in order to prevent him 
from effectively exercising his right of free 


* United States v. Morton Salt Co., 338 U. S. 632; United 
States v. International Salt Co., 338 U. S. 632 (1950). 

* Citing United States v. White, 322 U. S. 694 (1944). 

7 184 F. 2d 131, 188 (1950). 

185 F. 2d 629 (1950). 
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speech after he had circulated a petition accusing 
the Committee of smear tactics. 

The New York Court of Appeals, in People v. 
Feiner, held “that the constitutional guarantee of 
freedom of speech is not an absolute right to be 
indiscriminately exercised under all circumstances 
and conditions.” ** In this case, a Syracuse Uni- 
versity student had been restrained from con- 
tinuing a street-corner speech because of imminent 
danger of a breach of the peace. The Court held 
that the right of free speech does not include the 
right to block traffic on the public sidewalks and 
streets, and, with intent to provoke a breach of the 
peace and with knowledge of the consequences to 
inflame a mixed audience of sympathizers and 
opponents so that, in the judgment of police of- 
ficers present, a clear and present danger of dis- 
order and violence is threatened. 

In Gillars v. United States, the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
held that the constitutional guarantee of free 
speech does not bar prosecution for treason of an 
American citizen who had participated in a Ger- 
man propaganda program designed to convince 
Americans that the invasion of Europe by Allied 
forces during World War II would be a fiasco.”* 
The First Amendment, the Court said, does not 
protect one from accountability for words as such, 
although it protects the free expression of thought 
and belief as a part of the liberty of the individual 
as a human personality. Words, it held, which 
when cesortrt < viewed constitute acts in further- 
ance of a program of an enemy to which the 
speaker adheres and to which he gives aid with 
intent to betray his country “are not rid of their 
criminal character merely because they are words 

It depends,” the Court said, “upon their 
use.” 

In what was regarded as a test of the power of 
film censorship exercised by State and local gov- 
ernments, the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit, in the case of Rd-Dr 
Corporation et al. v. Smith, held that films are 
“entertainment” and not entitled to “free press” 
protection of the Constitution.” The Court thus 
upheld the action taken by the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern District of Georgia 
declaring that an ordinance passed by the City 
of Atlanta for the censorship of motion pictures 
was not unconstitutional even though it set no 
standard other than the censor’s opinion.” 

In the case of United States v. Dennis et al., the 
United States Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, 
unanimously affirmed the convictions of eleven 
American Communist leaders who had been con- 
victed under the Smith Act of 1940 for conspiring 


* 91 N.E. 2d 316 (1950). 

*5 182 F. 2d 962 (1950). 

*° 183 F. 2d 562 (1950). 

*™ Rd-Dr Corporation et al. v. Smith et al., 89 F. Supp. 
596 (1950). 
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to organize the Communist Party of the United 
States as a group to teach and advocate the over- 
throw of the Government of the United States by 
force and violence.* The Court said that a con- 
spiracy to overthrow the Government having been 
discovered, the only question that remained to be 
answered was how : sn the Government must 
wait before finding that a clear and present danger 
existed. The Court decided that it was unneces- 
—z to “wait till the actual eve of hostilities.” 

he question whether the requiring of so-called 
“non-Communist” affidavits violated freedom of 
speech came before the United States Supreme 
Court in the cases of American Commumications 
Association, C. I. O. et al. v. Douds, Regional Di- 
rector of the National Labor Relations Board and 
United Steelworkers of Americav. National Labor 
Relations Board.” The Court said that although 
the First Amendment to the Constitution provided 
that Congress should make no law abridging free- 
dom of speech, press, or assembly, it ey ad been 
established that these freedoms were dependent 
upon the power of constitutional government to 
survive, and that if constitutional government 
were to survive, it must have the power to protect 
itself against unlawful conduct and, in some cir- 
cumstances, to protect itself against incitement 
to commit unlawful acts. The Court held that 
the provision in section 9 (h) of the National 
Labor Relations Act denying the benefits of cer- 
tain provisions of the act to any labor organization 
the officers of which had not filed with the National 
Labor Relations Board the so-called “non-Com- 
munist” affidavits did not violate the First 
Amendment. 


FREEDOM OF RELIGION 


The United States Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit held in Richter v. United States 
that the Constitutional guarantee of freedom of 
religion did not preclude the conviction of a con- 
scientious objector for refusing to register under 
the Selective Service Act of 1948. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the Court pointed out, 
“grants no immunity from military service be- 
cause of religious convictions or activities.” Im- 
munity, the Court said, “arises solely through 
congressional grace in pursuance of a traditional 
American policy of deference to conscientious 
objectors.” *° 

_ Three years ago, in State of Illinois ex. rel. Mc- 
Collum v. Board of Education of School District 
No. 71, Champagne County, Illinois, et al., the 
United States Supreme Court held that the utili- 
zation of tax-established and tax-supported public 
school systems to aid religious groups to spread 
their faith through released-time religious in- 


struction on public-school property “falls squarely 


* 183 F. 2d 201 (1950). 
* 339 U.S. 382 (1950). 
” 181 F. 2d 591, 593 (1950). 
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under the ban of the First Amendment” (made ap- 
plicable to the States by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment).* In Zorach et al. v. Clauson et al., the 
New York Supreme Court held that the New 
York program of released-time for religious train- 
ing during school hours but outside the school 
building and off school property, involving no ap- 
proval of religious teachers or courses of instruc- 
tion and no use of public moneys did not violate 
the principle of church-state separation.” Sev- 
eral States, however, have laws permitting the 
reading of Bible verses without comment during 
school hours to public-school pupils. In Doremus 
et al. v. Board of Education of Borough of Haw- 
thorne, et al., the Supreme Court of New Jersey 
held that required daily reading from the Old 
Testament and the permitted recitation of the 
Lord’s Prayer, under a New Jersey statute, were 
not “designed to inculcate any particular dogma, 
creed, belief or mode of worship” but were in- 
tended to quiet the pupils, prepare them for their 
daily studies, teach them “principles of piety, 
justice, and sacred regard for truth, love of coun- 
try, humanity, and a universal benevolence.” The 
Court held that such reading and recitation, with- 
out comment, were not in violation of the Con- 
stitution. 


RIGHT TO OWN PROPERTY 


In two cases decided on May 3, 1948, the United 
States Supreme Court held that restrictive cove- 
nants not to sell real property to members of the 
colored race are not invalid so long as their pur- 
poses are achieved by voluntary adherence of 
these parties to the agreement, but that it was 
contrary to the Fourteenth Amendment and con- 
trary to public policy to aid in the enforcement of 
them by judicial proceedings.* As a result of 
that decision, the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia in Roberts et al. v. 
Curtis et al., on October 5, 1950, dismissed an ac- 
tion for damages for the breach of a restrictive 
covenant not to sell certain property to members 
of the colored race, on the ground that the grant- 
ing of assistance by way of judicial action to en- 
force such a covenant had been specifically with- 
held by the Supreme Court in the 1948 decisions.** 


ACCESS TO PUBLIC SERVICES 


An additional step in furthering the policy of 
equality of treatment and opportunity for Negroes 
in the armed services of the United States was 
taken by the 1950 revisions of Army Circular 124, 
dated April 27, 1946, entitled “Utilization of Ne- 
gro Manpower in the Post-War Army.” 


* 333 U.S. 203 (1948). 

“99 N.Y. Supp. 2d 339 (1950). 

75 Atl. 2d 880 (1950). 

* Shelley et ux. v. Kraemer et ua., 334 U. S. 1 (1948) ; 
Hurd et ux. v. Hodges et al., 334 U. S. 24 (1948). 

35 93 F. Supp. 604 (1950). 
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The revision, Special Regulation No. 600-629-1, 
announced January 16, 1950, declares that the De- 
partment of the Army will utilize all manpower 
without regard to race, color, religion or national 
origin, in order to obtain maximum efficiency; 
places responsibility upon commanders of all eche- 
lons for insuring that all personnel under their 
command are thoroughly oriented in the necessity 
for the unreserved acceptance of that policy; and 
places responsibility for the execution of the pol- 
icy upon those commanders or organizations of in- 
stallations containing Negro personnel. The di- 
rective further provides for equality of treatment 
of enlisted personnel in respect to processing, 
Army School training, eligibility for Military Oc- 
cupational Specialties, and promotions. It pro- 
vides in addition for the procurement of officers 
for the Regular Army and for the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps without regard to race or color, and 
for equal opportunities for advancement, profes- 
sional improvement, extended active duty, active- 
duty training, promotion, and retention. Under 
the January 1950 directive, Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps students at summer training 
camps will remain together and be trained to- 
gether without regard to race or color.* 

The New York State Court of Appeals, in the 
case of Thompson et al. v. Wallin et al., and others 
decided at the same time, held that it was permis- 
sible under the Constitution to bar members of 
subversive organizations from employment in the 
public schools of the State of New York, as pro- 
vided by a New York State statute known as the 
Feinberg Law, which was enacted in 1949.7 The 
Court found that no restriction in that statute ex- 
ceeded the Legislature’s Constitutional power, be- 
cause “When .. . the Legislature finds acts by 
public employees which threaten the integrity and 
competency of a government service, such as the 
public school system, legislation adequate to main- 
tain the usefulness of the service is necessary to 
forestall such danger . . .” The Court said that a 
“clear and present danger” existed on the basis of 
the Legislature’s finding of an infiltration of mem- 
bers of subversive groups into employment in the 
public schools, making possible the circulation of 
subversive propaganda among the children. In 
this case, the Court specifically said that Constitu- 
tional guarantees of free speech and assembly “are 
not absolute” and do not deprive the State of its 
primary right to self-preservation. 

In the case of Hirschmann v. County of Los An- 
geles, the California State Supreme Court, in a 
decision on June 2, 1950, held that neither freedom 
of speech, ane and assembly nor the privilege 
against self-incrimination was violated by a dis- 
missal of a public school teacher for refusal to ex- 
ecute a non-Communist oath as required by the 
County Board of Supervisors. “The county... 
need not wait,” the California Court said, “until 


* Press release, Dept. of Defense, 64-50, Jan. 16, 1950. 
* 95 N.E. 2d 806 (1950). 
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after an employee has committed some overt act 
before making inquiry as to his fitness to occupy 
the position which he holds. ...The People... are 
entitled . . . to be assured of the loyalty of their 
employees, and to have any information which 
will help them determine that fundamental ques- 
tion. The refusal to give such information is a 
clear violation of the position of trust which they 
occupy, and may properly be considered an act of 
insubordination which justifies removal.” * 


FAMILY RIGHTS 


A law approved by the United States Congress 
on August 19, 1950, makes eligible the alien spouses 
and unmarried minor children of United States 
citizens serving in or having an honorable dis- 
charge from the armed forces of the United States 
during World War II to enter the United States 
with non-quota immigration visas, if otherwise 
admissible under the country’s immigration laws. 
The legislation provides that in the case of such 
alien spouses, the marriage must have occurred be- 
fore six months after the enactment of the meas- 
ure. * 

The Displaced Persons Act of June 16, 1950, 
described under Asylum (ante) makes provision 
for the admission of the spouse and eligible de- 
pendents of an eligible displaced person, if other- 
wise qualified. 


Economic, Social, and Cultural Rights 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The United States Congress adopted amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act which extend 
social security coverage on a compulsory basis to 
about seven and one-half million additional per- 
sons, and voluntary coverage is also made avail- 
able for about two million employees of State and 
local governments and non-profit organizations. 
The new classes covered include the following: 
self-employed persons whose annual net income 
from self-employment is at least $400; certain 
agricultural workers, such as processing workers 
and “regularly employed” agricultural workers; 
domestic workers; employees of non-profit organ- 
izations; employees of State and local govern- 
ments; Federal civilian employees not under a 
retirement system; employees and self-employed 
persons in the Virgin Islands and, if requested, in 
Puerto Rico; and Americans employed outside 
the United States if employed in United States 
enterprises. The 1950 amendments extend the 
definition of “employee” to include full-time life 
insurance salesmen; agent-drivers or commission 
drivers engaged in distributing meat or bakery 
products, vegetables or fruit products, beverages 
(other than milk), or laundry or dry-cleaning 


%18 U.S. Law WK., No. 50 (June 27, 1950), pp. 2583-84. 
* 64 Stat. 464; 8 U. S. C. Section 239. 
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services; full-time traveling or city salesmen tak- 
ing orders from retailers, hotels, wholesalers, job- 
bers, and contractors; and industrial workers 
earning at least $50 in a calendar quarter if sub- 
ject to regulation under State law, and if they 
work in accordance with specifications prescribed 
by the employer. 

Under the new law, which became effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1951, current benefits are increased by 
about seventy-seven and one-half percent, the in- 
crease ranging from about fifty percent for the 
highest benefit groups to about one hundred per- 
cent for low-benefit groups. The new law also 
increases the maximum salary or wages on which 
payroll taxes are payable from $3,000 to $3,600 
per year. ‘Tax rates increase for the years begin- 
ning with 1960, and climb to three and one-fourth 
percent. A person is considered “fully insured” 
under the new statute if he has one quarter of cov- 
erage for each of two quarters elapsing between 
1950 and the age of 65 or death, no matter whether 
earned before or after 1950. This liberalization 
enables many people now 65 years of age or over 
to draw retirement benefits immediately, and en- 
ables newly covered groups to qualify much more 
quickly. 

The 1950 Social Security Amendments also 
liberalize the public-assistance programs (old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the blind) by initiating a new assistance category 
for aid to the permanently and totally disabled for 
which the States could receive Federal grants-in- 
aid and providing additional Federal financial 
participation in the aid to dependent children 
program. In addition, the receipt by the States 
of Federal funds for assistance in the form of 
medical care was facilitated. Substantial in- 
creases are authorized for maternal and child 
health, crippled children and child welfare serv- 
ices. It is estimated that the new law will cost 
the Federal Government an additional $180 mil- 
lion annually.*° 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

Four of the nine States making changes in their 
unemployment insurance laws increased the week- 
ly benefit amounts. Of these, Georgia raised the 
minimum weekly benefit from $4 to $5, and the 
maximum from $18 to $20, and at the same time 
increased the minimum qualifying wage for the 
base period from $100 to $176; New Jersey in- 
creased the minimum from $9 to $10, and the 
maximum from $22 to $26, and at the same time 
lowered the qualifying wage for the base period 
from $270 to $250 as a minimum, and from $660 
as the maximum; Maine increased the minimum 
weekly benefit amount from $6 to $7, but retained 
the maximum of $25; and Kentucky raised the 
minimum from $7 to $8, and the maximum from 


“ 64 Stat. 477. 
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$20 to $24. Uniform duration of benefits was also 
increased in both Georgia and Kentucky, while 
in Maine and New Jersey the increase in weekly 
benefits resulted in increased potential annual 
benefits. 

Other changes in unemployment insurance in- 
cluded a revamping by Georgia of its disquali- 
fication provisions; an added disqualification by 
Louisiana pertaining to false statements in order 
to obtain increased benefits; and in New Jersey 
increases in the disqualification periods for dis- 
charge, misconduct, and voluntary leaving. 

With regard to temporary disability changes, 
New Jersey increased both the maximum and 
minimum weekly benefits, and lowered the quali- 
fying wage; Rhode Island changed from a uni- 
form calendar-year basis to an individual base 
period thereby relating the workers’ benefits more 
closely to their earnings; and New York made new 
provisions regarding the deposit and investment 
of assessments and contributions paid into the 
special fund for disability.“ 

The major changes in workmen’s compensation 
included the following: Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, and New Jersey increased maximum 
weekly dteability or death benefits. In Kentucky 
the maximum weekly disability was increased 
from $20 to $23, and total death benefits were 
raised from $8,000 to $8,500. Kentucky also in- 
creased the total benefits for medical, surgical, 
and hospital treatment, payable in addition to 
any other compensation for an injury, from $800 
to $2,500. The maximum weekly benefits were 
raised in Massachusetts from $15 to $20, and from 
$20 to $25 for a widow or widower with one de- 
pendent child. Massachusetts increased the maxi- 
mum total death benefits from $7,600 to $10,000. 
In Mississippi, the increase made in the minimum 
weekly payment raised the benefit from $7 to $10, 
except in cases of partial dependence. Missis- 
sipp! provided also that medical aid would include 
the furnishing of artificial limbs. In New Jer- 
sey, the maximum weekly benefits in certain cases 
were increased from $25 to $30. 

Provisions relating to benefits for hernia were 
liberalized in Mississippi, New Jersey, and Vir- 
ginia. New York increased benefits for rehabili- 
tation purposes, while Massachusetts established a 
commission to provide medical, surgical, voca- 
tional, and other rehabilitation services. Michi- 
gan set - a legislative committee to study the 
State workmen’s compensation laws, and the life 
of a committee to study workmen’s compensation 
insurance rates in South Carolina was extended. *? 


“For example: Ga. 1950, Oct. 529, p. 38; N. J. 1950, ch. 
172, p. 370 and ch. 173, p. 393; Maine 1950, H. 2127-X ; Ky. 
1950, ch. 206, p. 733; La. 1950, Act 498, p. 900; R. I. 1950, 
ch. 2540, p. 1038; N. Y. 1950, ch. 727, p. 1851. 

“ For example: Ky. 1950, ch. 187, p. 703 & ch. 198, p. 726; 
Mass. 1950, ch. 257 and ch. 767; Miss. 1950, ch. 412, p. 491; 
N. J. 1950, ch. 175, p. 290; Va. 1950, ch. 122, p. 157; N. Y. 
1950, ch. 769, p. 2091 ; Mich. 1950, S. Res. 17-X, S. C. 1950, 
Oct. 1053, p. 2549 (S. 703 & H. 2204). 
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Puerto Rico enacted legislation (1) requiring an 
employer to hold a position open for a worker in- 
jured in an industrial accident, and to reemploy 
him upon his recovery, subject to certain condi- 
tions; (2) stipulating that employers operating 
quarries and land transportation insure their em- 
ployees regardless of the number employed; (3) 
providing that during the period of disability a 
public employee might receive weekly compen- 
sation not in excess of the regular salary for his 
position; and (4) amending the Minimum Wage 
Law to make it apply to all workers, except pro- 
fessionals, executives, and administrators.“ 


HOUSING, RECREATION, AND PUBLIC ACCOMMODATION 


The Federal Housing Act of 1949, which set 
forth the goal of a decent home and suitable living 
environment for every American family, laid the 
groundwork for attaining that goal by providing 
aid in the housing of low-income families. The 
Housing Act of 1950, which was approved by the 
Congress on April 20, 1950, carries the goal for- 
ward by stimulating additional housing for lower- 
and middle-income families, and by encouraging 
housing of more adequate size and quality for 
families with children. 

Specifically, the 1950 Housing Act authorizes a 
new mortgage-insurance program for low-cost 
homes in suburban and outlying areas; extends to 
July 1, 1955, and substantially increases author- 
ization to insure lenders against losses on home 
building authorization and repair loans; revises 
the home-mortgage insurance program to provide 
larger and lower-cost homes, with no discrimina- 
tion in the selection of tenants because of children 
in the applicant’s family; liberalizes the program 
of mortgage insurance for projects of housing co- 
operatives; increases the home-loan guarantee for 
veterans; provides for direct loans to veterans who 
are unable to obtain loans under the terms of the 
act from private sources; and authorizes loans for 
student and faculty housing. The Housing Act 
of 1950 also facilitates the disposal of war and 
veterans’ housing under the jurisdiction of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, and trans- 
fers farm-labor camps from the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to that of the Public 
Housing Administration. These camps _hence- 
forth are to be used for the purpose of housing 
families and persons of low income, principally 
farm workers and their families, at rents no higher 
than such tenants can afford to pay. 

A second law, approved by the United States 
Congress on May 2, 1950, permits the military 
services to employ architects to draft plans for 
rental housing for military and civilian personnel 


“P. R. 1950, Acts 48, 100, 163, 131, pp. 126, 256, 444, 336. 
“ 64 Stat. 48. 
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in areas adjacent to military installations. 
the basis of the plan and specifications thus drawn 
up, prospective sponsors of projects will be able to 
bid competitively for the privilege of supplying 
the housing without the necessity of preparing 


their own plans and specifications. It is thus in- 
tended to encourage and expedite the building of 
military housing by private enterprise.* 

The Federal Congress also approved a law, July 
18, 1950, empowering the Governments of Puerto 
Rico, Alaska, Hawaii, and the Virgin Islands to 
authorize public bodies or agencies to undertake 
slum-clearance and urban-redevelopment activ- 
ities and to participate in the benefits made avail- 
able by the Federal Government under the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 in connection with providing 
dwelling accommodations for families of low in- 
come.“ A number of States broadened the 
powers and duties of their redevelopment agen- 
cies. Connecticut increased its authorized bond 
issue for moderate-cost housing from $30 to $60 
million.“ 

More than half of the legislatures meeting in 
1950 enacted housing legislation, designed to 
bring nearer the Government’s goal of a decent 
home for every American citizen. South Dakota 
became the forty-third State to enact legislation 
accepting participation in the Federally aided 
low-rent housing program. Other States, notably 
Louisiana, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, and Rhode Island, and the Territory of Puerto 
Rico, amended their tenant eligibility require- 
ments to bring them into conformity with the 
Federal Housing Act of 1949. Under that act, 
deductions are permitted for each minor in com- 
puting the income of a family wishing to qualify 
for admission or continued occupancy in a low- 
rent-housing project. Four of these States, 
Louisiana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, and 
Rhode Island, also amended their laws to conform 
to eligibility requirements of the Federal law 
relating to the payment of prevailing salary or 
wage rates in connection with the construction of 
low-rent housing. 

Three States, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Rhode 
Island, extended the applicability of their hous- 
ing authorities to additional cities and towns, 
while New York created new housing authorities 
in three cities. The Legislative Assembly of the 
Virgin Islands enacted a comprehensive law cre- 
ating a Virgin Island Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Authority to undertake not only low-rent- 
housing projects but slum-clearance and urban- 
redevelopment projects as well. The new statute 


* 64 Stat. 97. 

“ 64 Stat. 987. 

“ For example: La. 1950, act 401, p. 660; Miss. 1950, ch. 
513, p. 876; N.H. 1950, S.8-X; N.J. 1950, ch. 326, p. 1087; 
R.I. 1950, ch. 2619, p. 1479 & ch. 2574, p. 1121; P.R. 1950, 
Act 125, p. 326; N.Y. 1950, ch. 25, p. 26, ch. 222, p. 740, 
ch. 305, p. 985; Ky. 1950, ch. 119, p. 497; V.I. 1950, Leg. 
Assem. Bill No. 13; S.D. 1950, ch. 12, p. 13, ch. 13, p. 14; 
Conn. H. 2-XXXXX. 
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in South Dakota likewise authorizes slum-clear- 
ance and urban-redevelopment either by clarify- 
ing previous legislation or by authorizing the 
creation of new agencies to undertake such work, 
Laws adopted in a number of States in 1950 
continued the trend to eliminate discrimination 
in housing and in places of amusement. New 
York, for example, amended its Civil Rights Law 
to prevent discrimination or segregation because 
of race, creed, color, national origin, or ancestry 
in any housing accommodation the construction 
or maintenance of which was assisted or supported 
to any extent, including tax exemption, by the 
State.* In New Jersey, eight laws were adopted 
incorporating anti-discrimination provisions in a 
like number of statutes relating to housing built 
with public funds or publicly assisted.” The 
provided that, in connection with each law whic 
they supplemented, no person should be subjected 
to discrimination because of race, creed, color, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry. Massachusetts changed 
the name of the “State Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Commission” to “Commission Against Dis- 
crimination” and broadened the powers of the 
Commission to include the administration of pro- 
visions relating to discrimination in public-hous- 
ing developments as well as to violations of pro- 
hibitions against discrimination in public places 
and in advertisements. The Massachusetts law 
prohibited segregation or other discrimination in 
ublic places because of religion, race, or color. 
Cader this law, all persons have the right to full 
and equal accommodations, advantages, facilities, 
and privileges of places of public accommodations, 
resorts, and places of amusement.*° 
The Legislative Assembly of the Virgin Islands 
provided for equal rights in places of accommoda- 
tion, amusement, and resort without reference to 
race, creed, color, national origin, or ancestry.” 
Texas, which passed a law requiring separate 
park facilities for its white and Negro popula- 
tion, also established a special committee to in- 
vestigate the State park system with a view to rec- 
ommending the necessary steps for providing sub- 
stantially equal park facilities for the two races.” 
In Henderson v. United States, the Supreme 
Court of the United States held that a railroad’s 
rules and practices reserving exclusively a table 
for Negro passengers and other tables for white 
passengers, with curtains between them, violated 
Section 3 (1) of the Interstate Commerce Act of 
1887, which makes it unlawful for any interstate 
railroad “to subject any particular person . . . to 
undue or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage 
in any respect whatsoever.” The Court held that 


the “right to be free from unreasonable discrimi- 


“N.Y. 1950, ch. 287, p. 961. 

“N.J. 1950, ch. 105-112, pp. 198-203. 

*° Mass. 1950, ch. 479. 

VI, 1950, Legislative Assembly Bill No. 1. 

® Texas 1950, ch. 17, p. 78, and S. C. R. No. 18, p. 133. 
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nation belongs, under Sec. 3 (1), to each particular 
person.” °° 

In the case of Rice v. Arnold, Superintendent of 
the Miami Springs Country Club,* the Supreme 
Court of the United States, on October 16, 1950, re- 
manded for reconsideration, in the light of its de- 
cisions of June 5, 1950, in Sweatt v. Painter et al. 
and McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents,™ a 
previous judgment of the Florida Supreme Court 
to the effect that the allocation of the only munici- 
pal golf course in the city of Miami to Negroes for 
use only one day a week and to whites for their 
exclusive use the other six days did not unconsti- 
tutionally discriminate against Negroes. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Day Nurseries—The District of Columbia, in 
which the city of Washington is located, is ad- 
ministered by the Federal Congress. On June 30, 
1950, the Congress approved an act to continue a 
system of nurseries and nursery schools which 
provides day care for school-age and under- 
school-age children in the District of Columbia. 
Under this measure, the Board of Public Welfare 
for the District of Columbia is authorized to waive 
all payment for attendance in such nurseries or 
nursery schools in cases where parents are unable 
to pay for such care for their children. The ex- 
tending legislation provides for the continuance 
of the program from July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1953, 
and makes $100,000 available for the purpose.* 

Prohibition of Child Labor—Legislation regu- 
lating the age below which no child may be per- 
mitted to work and the conditions under which 
young people may be employed was adopted in 
both the United States Congress and a number of 
State legislatures. 

The Federal Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1949, which became effective January 25, 
1950, substantially expanded the child-labor cov- 
erage of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 
With the passage of the amendments, it became 
necessary to amend the regulations covering the 
employment of 14- and 15-year-old minors to 
adapt them to the increased coverage and to clarify 
the application of the 16-year minimum to the 
newly covered interstate-commerce fields. 

On January 18, 1950, Child Labor Regulation 
No. 3 was revised to bar minors under 16 years 
of age from employment in connection with the 
transportation of persons or property by rail, 
highway, air, water, pipeline or other means; 
warehousing and storage; communications and 
public utilities; and construction, including de- 
molition and repair. Minors from 14 to 15 years 


** 339 U.S. 816, 824 (1950). 
** 340 U.S. 848 (1950). 

* 339 U.S. 629, 637 (1950). 
* 64 Stat. 307. 
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of age are permitted in office or sales work in these 
fields only if such work does not involve any 
duties on trains, motor vehicles, aircraft, vessels, 
or other media of transportation, or at the actual 
site of construction operations, and provided fur- 
ther that it is performed only outside school hours, 
for no more than 8 hours a day, 18 hours a week 
when school is in session, and for not more than 8 
hours a day, 40 hours a week when school is not 
in session. All work must be performed between 
7 a.m. and 7 p.m.” 

On November 27, 1950, the Wage and Hour 
Division of the United States Department of 
Labor established 18 as the minimum age for the 
employment of minors in connection with mining, 
other than coal mining, effective January 6, 1951, 
with the following exceptions: work in offices, 
warehouses, laboratories, repair or maintenance 
shops not located underground, surveys, road re- 
pair and maintenance, general clean-up of mine 
property, and handsorting at picking tables.* 

Another order of the Wage and Hour Division 
of the Department of Labor, dated January 23, 
1950, provides that student learners (meaning 
thereby students who are receiving instruction in 
an accredited school, college, or university and 
who are employed on a part-time basis pursuant 
to a bona fide training program under the super- 
vision of a State board of vocational education, 
or other recognized educational body) shall be 
paid not less than 75 percent of the minimum wage 
established in section 6 of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Amendments of 1949.°° 

Rhode Island prohibited minors from 16 to 17 
years of age from working in mercantile and of- 
fice establishments between 11 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
Formerly, this prohibition applied only to manu- 
facturing and mechanical establishments. Mary- 
land, in completely revising its child-labor law, 
considerably strengthened former child-labor 
standards in that State. The new law raises the 
basic age for employment from the former 14- 
year minimum to a 16-year minimum and set 18 
instead of 16 as the minimum age for the issuance 
of general employment certificates. The new law 
also prohibits minors under 18 from working in 
a number of hazardous occupations and replaces 
the former 48-hour work week in certain specific 
occupations with a 40-hour maximum. It limits 
the hours of work of minors under 18 who at- 
tend school and work outside school hours in the 
following ways: for minors of 16 and 17, a 9-hour 
day and 49-hour week is established; if such 
minors attend day school, they are prohibited 
from working between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. For 
minors under 16, working from 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. 
in any gainful occupation is prohibited, rather 
than only in specified occupations as formerly. 


* Tbid., 395-396. 
* Tbid., 8680. 
15 F.R. 396. 
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In addition, the new 40-hour work week was made 
applicable to minors under 16 who have any gain- 
ful occupation. Virginia made its school law 
consistent with its child-labor law of 1948 by per- 
mitting, under certain conditions, children of 14 
years or over who cannot benefit from further 
education to be exempted from school attendance. 

Several of the States adopted laws permitting 
minors to be employed in certain occupations at an 
earlier age. Kentucky lowered the age require- 
ments from 18 to 16 for work in public bowling 
alleys. Louisiana broadened a former provision 
under which minors of 16 and 17 were permitted 
to work 10 hours a day and 60 hours a week in the 
processing of sugarcane or sorghum to include 
also the processing of strawberries and made the 
provision applicable to minors of 14 and 15 as well 
as those of 16 and 17. In Massachusetts, the 
authority of the Commissioner of Labor and In- 
dustries to suspend the application of any provi- 
sion regulating the employment of minors and 
women was extended until July 1, 1951, in the 
event of an emergency or a condition of hardship 
in any industry or establishment.” 


EDUCATION 


The United States Congress passed a broader 
act for financial assistance to school districts in 
areas affected by Federal activities, approved Sep- 
tember 30, 1950.°° The act authorizes financial 
assistance to school districts for school mainte- 
nance and operation (1) where the local tax in- 
come has been reduced as a result of the acquisition 
of real property by the United States, (2) where 
education is provided for children residing on Fed- 
eral property, (3) where education is provided for 
children whose parents are po nt Federal 
property, and (4) where there has been a sudden 
and substantial increase in school enrollment as 
the result of Federal activity. In the School Con- 
struction Act, approved September 23, 1950, pro- 
vision is made for the United States to bear in part 
the cost of constructing school facilities in the 
school districts specified above where Federal ac- 
tivities have caused a substantial increase in en- 
rollment necessitating additional school construc- 
tion.” 

The School Construction Act also authorizes 
grants to States to assist them to inventory exist- 
ing school facilities, to survey the need for the 
construction of new facilities, to study the ade- 
quacy of State and local resources available to 
meet school facilities requirements, and to develop 
State plans for school construction. 

Efforts were made by the legislatures of several 
Southern States to improve educational services 


” For example: La. 1950, Act 466, p. 861 and Act 12, 
p. 16; N.Y. 1950, ch. 8, p. 205 and ch. 616, p. 1444; Ky. 1950, 
ch. 105, p. 469; Mass. 1950, ch. 168; R.I. 1950, ch. 2623, 
p. 1490; Va. 1950, ch. 91, p. 102. 

“64 Stat. 1100. 

© 64 Stat. 967. 
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for Negro students. Kentucky, for example, pro- 
vided for the admission of Negro students to 
courses of instruction given hitherto exclusively 
for white people, by enacting a law which provides 
that where instruction above the high-school level 
is not available in any institution of higher educa- 
tion, public or private, or where any course of in- 
struction for adults is conducted or sponsored by or 
under the auspices of public or private corpora- 
tions, groups, or bodies, it is not to be denied 
Negroes, if an “equal, complete and accredited” 
course is not given at the Kentucky State College 
for Negroes, and if the governing authorities of 
the said institutions, corporations, groups, or bod- 
ies so elect.® 

Mississippi likewise passed laws intended to im- 
prove the educational opportunities of its Negro 
citizens. The State made funds available in the 
amount of $50,000 for the instruction of qualified 
Negro students in graduate and _ professional 
schools outside the State, where such instruction 
is not available at the regularly supported Missis- 
sippi institutions of higher learning.“ Missis- 
sippi again provided for the granting of State aid 
for the construction of school buildings for the 
colored race, and implemented this act by appro- 
priating two million dollars for that purpose.” 
It also authorized the establishment of a county 
schoo] district in any county where no four-year 
high school was located, for the exclusive use of 
the white or colored race as the need might exist.” 

In Sweatt v. Painter et al., the Supreme Court 
of the United States held that a qualified Negro 
was required to be admitted to the University of 
Texas Law School in a situation where legal edu- 
cation offered the petitioner in another school was 
not substantially equal to that furnished by the 
University of Texas Law School.” 

The Delaware Chancery Court of New Castle, 
in Parker et al. v. University of Delaware et al., 
followed decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court in holding that Negroes were entitled to be 
admitted to the arts and science undergraduate 
school of the University of Delaware in a situation 
where facilities offered them at the Delaware State 
College did not equal those provided at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware. Otherwise the Court said, 
the equal protection of laws provided in the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion would be violated.* 

In McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents for 
Higher Education, et al., the Supreme Court of the 
United States ruled that the State of Oklahoma 
violated the equal-protection provision of the 


Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the 


® Ky. 1950, ch. 155, p. 615. 

* Miss. 1950, ch. 31, p. 39. 

* Miss. 1950, ch. 386, p. 451 and ch. 157, p. 139. 
“ Thid., ch. 301, p. 330. 

* 339 U.S. 629 (1950). 

$75 Atl. 2d. 225 (1950). 
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United States in segregating a Negro student from 
white students even though the State-imposed 
separation consisted only of the assignment of the 
former to a seat in the classroom in a row specified 
for colored students, to a special table in the 
library, and to a special table in the school cafe- 
teria.” 

The Court of Appeals of Maryland had ruled 
earlier, in McCready v. Byrd et al., that a qualified 
Negro applicant was denied the equal protection 
of the laws and was entitled to apply for admission 
to the University of Maryland Nursing School 
even though offered a “superior” course in another 
nursing school at a total cost not exceeding that of 
aienerns the Maryland University School.” The 
Court of Appeals relied upon decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in a number 
of previous cases, that it was the duty of a State 
in providing legal training to furnish it to the 
residents of the State “upon the basis of an equal- 
ity if right.” ” 


HEALTH 


On August 15, 1950, the United States Congress 
provided for the establishment of two new Na- 
tional Research Institutes : one on Arthritis, Rheu- 
matism, and Metabolic Diseases and the other on 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness. These new 
National Institutes would be in addition to those 
already established in previous years (National 
Microbiological Institute, National Cancer In- 
stitute, National Heart Institute, National Insti- 
tute of Dental Research, and the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health), and are designed to as- 
sist and foster researches, investigations, experi- 
ments, and demonstrations relating to the cause, 
prevention, and methods of diagnosis and treat- 
ment of arthritis, rheumatism, multiple sclerosis, 
cerebral palsy, epilepsy, poliomyelitis, blindness, 
leprosy, and other related diseases. They mark 
additional steps forward to improve the health 
of the people through the evolution of the most 
effective methods of prevention, diagnosis, and 
treatment of these diseases and the dissemination 
of the knowledge thus acquired.” 


EMPLOYMENT 

Laws to prohibit discrimination in employment 
based on race, creed, color, national origin, or 
ancestry were passed by several States. New 
York, for example, supplemented its law on the 
subject by prohibiting the issuance of a license 
to operate an employment agency if the name of 
the agency, either directly or indirectly, “ex- 


© 339 U.S. 637 (1950). 

73 Atl. 2d. 8 (1950). 

% Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. Canada, Registrar of the 
Univ. of Missouri, 305 U.S. 337 (1938) and Sipuel v. Board 
of Regents of the Univ. of Oklahoma, 332 U.S. 631 (1948). 

* 64 Stat. 443. 
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presses or connotes” any such discrimination.” 
Another New York law specified that New York 
governmental contracts for the manufacture, sale, 
or distribution of materials, equipment, or sup- 
plies must contain provisions prohibiting racial or 
religious discrimination in the hiring of employees 
by the contractor. ™ 

Two States banned discrimination in employ- 
ment because of age. Massachusetts amended its 
Fair Employment Act so as to incorporate that 
prohibition, and defined “age” as meaning any age 
between 45 and 65. The State of Rhode Island 
created by resolution a legislative committee to 
investigate the practices of hiring and discharg- 
ing employees because they have reached the age 
of 40 years or over. The committee was directed 
to include in the report drafts of remedial legis- 
lation to prevent refusal to employ, or dismissal 
of, persons between the ages of 45 and 65.” 

Puerto Rico adopted legislation outlawing dis- 
crimination in employment because of political 
affiliation.” 


MINIMUM WAGE 

In 1950, 15 wage orders became effective in 
Puerto Rico and seven States: Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Washington, Oregon, 
New Hampshire and Ohio. The minimum wage 
rates established range from 50 cents an hour for 
the restaurant occupation in New Hampshire to 
70 cents an hour for the personal service occupa- 
tion in Massachusetts. An amendment to the 
Massachusetts law enacted in 1949 became effec- 
tive January 1, 1950, establishing a statutory 
minimum wage of 65 cents an hour applicable to 
both men and women workers. 


RIGHT TO STRIKE 


Ten years ago, the Supreme Court of the United 
States held in 7hornAill v. Alabama that the use 
of picketing for the purpose of “dissemination of 
information concerning the facts of a labor dis- 
pute must be regarded as within that area of free 
discussion that is guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion.” ** But in 1941 the Supreme Court, while re- 
aflirming the decision in the Thornhill case, held 
that a State is at liberty under the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the United States Constitution to 
prevent violence by labor unions in industrial dis- 
putes through the use of injunctions,” and in an in- 
stance where peaceful picketing violated a State 


® N.Y. 1950, ch. 336, p. 1064. 

™ Thid., ch. 424, p. 1165. 

*® Mass. 1950, ch. 697. 

** R.I. 1950, resolution 791. 

7 PR. 1950, ch. 382, p. 876. 

*310 U. S. 88, 102, 913 (1940). Milk Wagon Drivers 
Union of Chicago, Local 753, et al. v. Meadowmoor Dair- 
ies, Inc., 312 U. S. 287 (1941). 

” Giboney et al. v. Empire Storage Co. & Ice Co., 336 U. 
S. 490 (1949). 
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statute forbidding agreements in restraint of trade 
(picketing to induce appellee not to sell ice to non- 
union peddlers), the Supreme Court held that en- 
joining such picketing does not violate the provi- 
sions of the Fourteenth Amendment as to freedom 
of speech.” 

Three decisions on picketing were handed down 
on May 8, 1950, by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In Building Service Local No. 262 
et al. v. Gassam; International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters et al. v. Hanke et al. doing business as 
Atlas Auto Rebuild; and Hughes et al. v. Superior 
Court of California for Contra Costa County, the 
Supreme Court held that peaceful picketing may 
be enjoined by a State Court if its objective is to 
coerce an employer to compel his employees to join 
a union; or the owner of a business nt by 
the owner himself to assent to a demand to become 
a union shop; or a store in a Negro neighborhood 
to hire Negro employees in proportion to its Negro 
customers.** In each of these cases it was held 
that the right of free speech under the Fourteenth 
Amendment was not violated. 

In Construction and General Labor Union, Local 
No. 638 et al. v. Stephenson, the Texas Supreme 
Court held that picketing to compel a house-mov- 
ing contractor to employ union instead of non- 
union workers was enjoinable since the immediate 
purpose of the picketing was to compel the em- 
ployer to discriminate against nonunion men in 
hiring employees in violation of Texas’ right-to- 
work statute. In Fawick Airflex Co. v. United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of Amer- 
ica, Local No. 735, C.I. O. et al., the Ohio Court of 
Appeals held that the right of free speech did not 
protect persons who picketed a judge’s home and 
who wrote scurrilous, insulting, and threatening 
letters to him in order to express disapproval of 
his decisions in pending matters, as such actions 
presented clear and present dangers to orderly ad- 
ministration of justice, and were punishable as 
contempt.® 

In the case of Zeeman v. Amalgamated Retail & 
Department Store Employees Union, Local No. 56, 
the California Supreme Court held that while 
picketing at the residence of an employer might 
involve embarrassment, it might be lawfully done, 
as this was incidental to the right of a union to in- 
form the public generally, and each segment of the 
public, of its side of a labor controversy.™ 


JUST AND FAVORABLE CONDITIONS OF WORK 


Migratory Labor—For years the conditions sur- 
rounding migratory workers have caused concern 
in many countries. By Executive Order 10129, 


*° 339 U. S. 532, 470, 460 (1950). 

$1 995 S.W. 2d 958 (1950). 

*° 90 N.E. 2d 610 (1950). 

* Decision, Mar. 6, 1950, 18 U.S. Law Wk., No. 38 (Apr. 
4, 1950) p. 2444. ‘ 

“ Decision, Jan. 31, 1950, 18 U.S. Law Wk, No. 32 (Feb. 
21, 1950) p. 2375. 
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dated June 3, 1950, the President established a 
special commission to inquire into the social, eco- 
nomic, health, and educational conditions among 
migratory workers, both alien and domestic, in the 
United States; the problems created by the migra- 
tion of workers for temporary employment in the 
United States; the responsibilities now assumed 
by Federal, State, county, and municipal authori- 
ties with respect to alleviating the conditions 
among such workers, alien and domestic; the 
availability of local and migratory workers from 
domestic sources to meet agricultural labor needs, 
and (if an adequate number is not available) the 
extent to which temporary employment of foreign 
workers may be required ; and the extent of illegal 
migration of foreign workers into the United 
States, the problems created thereby, and in what 
respect current law-enforcement measures and the 
authority and means possessed by Federal, State, 
and local governments may be strengthened to 
eliminate such illegal migration.® 

On December 15, 1950, the life of this commis- 
sion was extended to March 1, 1951, by order of 
the President.” 

Women Workers—Some States limit the hours 
during which women workers may be gainfully 
employed at night. Two States adjusted the pro- 
hibited period. 

Louisiana exempted women employed in an 
executive capacity from its laws regulating their 
hours of work. New York enacted legislation 
permitting women over 21 years of age to be em- 
ployed in mercantile establishments until 12 
o’clock midnight rather than to 10 p. m. as for- 
merly. This provision, however, was effective 
only until April 1, 1951." 


REHABILITATION OF OFFENDERS 


Six States enacted laws concerning offenders. 
Georgia provided for pre-sentence psychiatric ex- 
amination of convicted persons in criminal cases. 
Louisiana authorized the appointment of a phy- 
sician for the Orleans Parish Prison. New Jersey 
established a commission to study the problem of 
the apprehension, confinement, care, and treat- 
ment of the chronic misdemeanant alcoholic and 
drug addict, with special attention to prevention. 
South Carolina made it an offense for anyone to 
furnish any prisoner with alcoholic beverages or 
narcotic drugs. Virginia provided for the exam- 
ination of sex criminals to determine if mentally 
ill or mentally deficient, but not insane.* 


15 FR. 3499. 

* Thid., 9029. 

* La. 1950, Act 466, p. 861; Act 12, p. 16; N.Y. 1950, ch. 
616, p. 1444. 

* For example: Ga. 1950, Act 840, p. 427; La. 1950, Act 
379, p. 623, Miss. 1950, ch. 523, p. 888; N.J. 1950, S. R. No. 
13; S.C. 1950, Act 1023, p. 2463; Va. 1950, ch. 463, p. 897. 
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CULTURAL RIGHTS 


On May 10, 1950, the United States Congress 
established the National Science Foundation and 
charged it with the responsibility, among other 
things, of developing and encouraging the pur- 
suit of a national policy for the promotion of 
basic research and education in the sciences, by 
initiating and supporting basic scientific research 


in the mathematical, physical, medical, biological, 
engineering and other sciences, by fostering the 
interchange of scientific information among 
scientists in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries, and by awarding scholarships and graduate 
fellowships in the mathematical, me medical, 
biological, engineering, and other sciences.” 


” 64 Stat. 149. 
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X indicates that legislation was adopted on the particular subject. 
*Because of variations in reporting systems, this chart indicates only characteristic activity and does not constitute an authoritative listing of all topics 
dealt with in the various legislatures. The 1950 session laws of Alabama, Arizona, Illinois, Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri, and New Hampshire were not pub- 
lished in time to be included in this chart. 
authorized in this or previous years is omitted. 
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Legislatures did not meet in 1950 in t 


he other 24 states and territories. Legislation appropriating funds for activities 
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Officers of the General Assembly, 6th Session! 


PRESIDENT Luis Padilla Nervo 
(Mexico) 

VicE PRESIDENTS 

China: Tingfu F. Tsiang 

France: Robert Schuman 

| Iraq: Mohamed Fadhil Al- 

Jamali 

U.S.S.R.: A. Y. Vyshinsky 

Um: Anthony Eden 

USB.: Dean Acheson 

Yugoslavia: Edward Kardelj 


OFFICERS OF THE Marin CoMMITTEES 
Committee I 


Chairman, Norway ~- Finn Moe 
Vice Chairman, Cuba Carlos Blanco 
Rapporteur, Iceland Thor Thors 


Ad Hoc Political Committee 2 


Chairman, Turkey Selim Sarper 
Vice Chairman, Sweden Sven Grafstrém 
Rapporteur, Nicaragua G. Sevilla Sacasa 


Committee II 


Chairman, Thailand Prince Wan Waithayakon 

Vice Chairman, Czecho- Frantisek Vavricka 
slovakia 

Rapporteur, Haiti 


Committee III 


Chairman, Chile Ana Figueroa 
Vice Chairman, Belgium F. Dehousse 
Rapporteur, Lebanon Karim Azkoul 


Committee IV 


Chairman, Dominican 
Republic 

Vice Chairman, Philippines José D. Ingles 

Rapporteur, Denmark Hermod Lannung 


Ernest G. Chauvet 


Max Henriquez Urena 


Committee V 


Chairman, Canada T. A. Stone 
Vice Chairman, Ecuador Miguel Albornoz 
Rapporteur, Syria Rafik Asha 


Committee VI 


Chairman, Poland Manfred Lachs 
| Vice Chairman, Venezuela Victor M. Pérez}]Perozo 
| Rapporteur, Iran Djalal Abdoh 








* Released to the press Dec. 1 by the U.S. Mission to the 
U.N. In addition to the standing committees listed above, 
the president of the General Assembly, the seven vice 
presidents, and the chairmen of the six standing com- 
mittees comprise a General (Steering) Committee. 


* Items on the agenda of the Ad Hoc Political Committee, 
in the order of consideration, are: 


1. Threats to the political independence and terri- 
torial integrity of Greece 
(a) Report of the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans 
(b) Repatriation of Greek children: reports of 
the Secretary-General and of the interna- 
tional Red Cross organizations 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Dec. 17-21, 1951 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D.C. Items marked (*) 
are not printed in the BULLETIN ; items marked (7+) 
will appear in a future issue. 


No. Date Subject 

1092+ 12/17 Fisheries Convention 

1098* 12/17 Visitors to U.S. 

10944 12/17 U.S., Cuba: Exemption of Navigation 

Dues 

1095 12/18 Release of Foreign Relations Volume 
1096 12/18 U.S. Reply to Soviet Note on MEc 
1097+ 12/18 New Zealand: Income Tax Conven- 


tions 

1098 12/18 Jordan Receives U.S. Delivery of 
Wheat 

1099 12/18 Mrs. Shipley: McCarran Subcom- 
mittee 


1100 12/19 India: Letter of Credence (rewrite) 

1101 12/19 Austria: Letter of Credence (re- 
write) 

1102 12/19 Acheson: News Conference 

1103 12/20 U.S. Reply of Soviet Note of Nov. 21 

11047 12/20 Ireland: Tax Conventions 

1105 12/20 Germany: Establishment of ‘Artists’ 
Fund” 

1106* 12/21 Voa Program: Webb and Nitze 

1107 12/21 Rumanian Note on “American Spies” 

11087 12/21 Assignment of Pt. 4 Technicians 

1109 12/24 U.S. Recognition of Libya 

1110 =12/21 U.S. Note on Italian Peace Treaty 











~ 


2. Complaint of hostile activities of the Government 


of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
the Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary, Ro- 
mania and Albania, as well as the Governments 
of Czechoslovakia and Poland, against Yugo- 
slavia 

. Appointment of an impartial international com- 
mission under United Nations supervision to 
carry out a simultaneous investigation in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, in Berlin, and in 
the Soviet Zone of Germany in order to deter- 
mine whether existing conditions there make it 
possible to hold genuinely free elections through- 
out these areas 

. Treatment of people of Indian origin in the Union 
of South Africa 


5. Palestine 


(a) Report of the United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine 

(b) Assistance to Palestine refugees: report of 
the Director of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East 


. Libya 


(a) Annual report of the United Nations Com- 
missioner in Libya 

(b) Annual reports of the Administering Powers 
in Libya 


. The appropriate adjustment of the frontiers be- 


tween Egypt and the former Italian colony of 
Libya, with particular reference to paragraphs 
2 and 3 of Annex XI of the Treaty of Peace and 
with Italy 


. Report of the Security Council 
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The United States in the United Nations 


December 20-26, 1951 
General Assembly 


The Ad Hoe Political Committee resolution, 
establishing a five-member commission to carry 
out an on-the-spot investigation to determine 
whether conditions exist for free all-German elec- 
tions, was approved by the General Assembly, 
meeting in plenary session December 20, by a vote 
of 45-6 (Soviet bloc, Israel)-8. 

Earlier in the day, Greece was elected to the 
Security Council, winning out over Byelorussia on 
the nineteenth ballot. El Salvador was named 
to the Trusteeship Council agra Argentina, 
which resigned upon its election to the Economic 
and Social Council. 

On December 21 the Assembly approved the 
1952 budget ($48,096,780 gross) and scale of as- 
sessments. The United States abstained on the 
contributions scale. The entire Assembly re- 
cessed December 21 until January 2. 

Committee I (Political os | Security). —A 
U.S.S.R. resolution condemning the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1951 as “an act of aggression and 
as interference in the internal afaire of other 
States” and calling on the United States to re- 
peal it was rejected by the Committee December 
21 by a vote of 39-5 (Soviet bloc)-11 (Guate- 
mala, Burma, India, Indonesia, Pakistan, Egypt, 
Iran, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Yemen, Afghanistan). 
This action followed a 3-day discussion of Soviet 
charges directed against a provision of the Act 
appropriating 100 million dollars to enable refu- 
gees from Iron Curtain countries to take part in 
the defense of the Atlantic community. 

The Soviet accusations were flatly denied by 
U.S. Representative Mike J. Mansfield. “The 
United States,” he declared, “has not committed 
and will not commit any act of aggression against 
the Soviet Union or any other country.” “I state 
emphatically,” he asserted at another point, “that 
this law wit seve be administered by the Execu- 
tive Branch for the fantastic purposes presented 
to the Committee by the Soviet Delegation.” 

Later in the debate, Mr. Mansfield concluded 
from the Soviet Union’s failure to produce any 
evidence to substantiate its charge that “it had 
another purpose in mind—to attempt once again 
to malign the Nato and the defense efforts of the 
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free world.” The ten other non-Soviet countries 
which took part in the debate rejected the Soviet 
charges as unfounded. 

Ad Hoe Political Committee——Consideration 
of the 5-year-old item on the treatment of people 
of Indian origin in South Africa was initiated 
by the Committee at meetings December 20 and 
21. Of approximately 12 speakers to enter the 
debate so far, most ees supported an India- 
Burma-Indonesia-Iran-Iraq_ resolution recom- 
mending the establishment of a three-member 
commission to assist the parties (India, Pakistan, 
and the Union of South Africa) in carrying 
through appropriate negotiations. South Africa 
rejected a similar proposal last year. 

A somewhat different approach was suggested 
by U.S. Representative Anna Lord Strauss. 
“Perhaps,” she said, “we need at this moment the 
moral help of a personality in whom the parties 
have confidence—one person above political con- 
troversies who can help bring them together.” 
She wondered whether it might not be helpful 
for the Secretary-General to lend his assistance. 

The five-power proposal also calls on South 
Africa to suspend the enforcement of certain laws 
(Group Areas Act) establishing special areas for 
different racial groups, pending the conclusion 
of the proposed negotiations. 

Committee II (Economic and Financial) —The 
Committee December 21 completed action on the 
first of a series of resolutions on “integrated eco- 
nomic development.” By 41 (U.S.)-2 (U.K, 
Netherlands)-3, it adopted an amended Cuban 
text requesting the Economic and Social Council 
to “promote studies of a program of rapid in- 
dustrialization of underdeveloped countries, in- 
cluding economic, social, fiscal, technical, and 
organizational problems involved, and the role 
that industrially advanced and underdeveloped 
countries have to play in such a program.” The 
Council was oink to submit concrete proposals 
to the Assembly as soon as practicable. 

Also before the Committee are a Haitian pro- 
posal on methods to increase productivity and a 
Polish draft which, inter alia, calls on underde- 
veloped countries to adopt “the necessary measures 
against the harmful effects of the rearmament 
race. 
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Joint Committee II, III and V.—Two resolu- 
tions cosponsored by the United States were ap- 
proved by the Joint Committee December 19 
during continued examination of the question of 
coordinating the activities of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies in the economic and 
social fields. The first, adopted 18-6-14, re- 
quested the Secretary-General to continue to as- 
sist the Economic and Social Council by making 
“suitable suggestions as regards priorities and co- 
ordination of programs.” The Secretary-General 
was further requested to give the Council an esti- 
mate of the time required to complete each project, 
and the Council and its commissions were asked 
to indicate the duration and authorization of each 

roject “so as to ensure that no short-term activity 

ecomes a continuing or permanent activity with- 
out a thorough examination... .” The other 
resolution, as adopted 37-0-1, requested the Sec- 
retary-General to prepare a basic (annual) pat- 
tern of U.N. conference activity in Geneva for 
submission to the Seventh Session. 

Committee III—(Social, Humanitarian, and 
Cultural).—General discussion of the Human 
Rights Covenant was completed by the Social 
Committee December 21. Since the debate 
opened on December 4, 17 countries, including the 
United States, have gone on record in favor of 
having two covenants, one containing civil and 
political rights, the other containing economic 
and social rights, while 24 members have an- 
nounced their support for a single covenant con- 
taining both sets of rights. 

Committee IV (Trusteeship).—The Committee 
December 20 concluded a general debate on the 
Trusteeship Council’s annual report on conditions 
in the ten trust territories under the Assembly’s 
jurisdiction. Meantime, oral hearings on the Ewe 
problem were completed with statements by 
spokesmen for the Togoland Progress Party and 
the Association of North Togoland Chiefs. 

Committee VI (Legal).—This Committee has 
also terminated its general discussion of the item 
before it, in this case reservations to multilateral 
conventions. Action on the various resolutions 
and amendments which have been submitted will 
be taken when the Committee reconvenes in 
January. 


Security Council 


Italian Membership.—iIn the Security Council 
December 19, nine countries, including the United 
States, supported a proposal to recommend the 
admission of Italy to U.N. membership. How- 
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ever, action was indefinitel 
became apparent that the would veto 
the proposal unless 12 other pending applicants— 
including several Soviet satellites which had pre- 
viously been rejected because they did not fulfill 
Charter conditions—were also recommended for 
admission. 

Earlier (December 19), the Council had decided 
8-1 (U.S.S.R.)-2 (India, Yugoslavia) to give 
— to the recently approved Assembly reso- 

ution asking it to give urgent consideration to 
the immediate admission of Italy. A U.S.S.R. 
motion to consider the general question of the ad- 
mission of new members first was _ rejected 
1 a (India, Yugoslavia, Ecuador). 
A French proposal giving effect to the Assembly 
sanemnenaaiadien was introduced at the beginning 
of the December 19 meeting, and supported by 
most members; but Jacob Malik (U.S.S.R.), after 
repeating objections to the Assembly decision to 
single out Italy, submitted a resolution of his own 
under which the Council would recommend the 
admission of 13 outstanding applicants (all except 
Korea). 

Speaking in support of the French move and 
in opposition to the Soviet proposal, U.S. Repre- 
sentative Ernest Gross held that Italy was en- 
titled to membership on its own unique merits 
and on an unassailable legal foundation under the 
Charter. No applicant should be placed in a pool, 
he asserted, adding that the Soviet Union’s con- 
tinued insistence on considering and admitting 
all 13 applicants together constituted a public con- 
fession of a policy flatly contrary to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice opinion on the question, 
as well as an open admission of its abuse of the 
veto to prevent each applicant from being consid- 
ered on its merits. 


postponed when it 
SSR. 


Economic and Social Council 


1952 Program.—The Council, at a series of Paris 
meetings December 18-21, decided to hold one 
8-12 week session next year beginning May 13. 
The provisional agenda for the single 1952 session, 
as redrafted by the Council, includes approxi- 
mately 62 items, including the question of Japan’s 
admission as an associate member of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East. 

The Soviet proposal to have only one session in 
1952, instead of the two originally scheduled, 
carried 7 (U.K., U.S.S.R., France)-4 (U.S.)-3, 
notwithstanding an appeal by U.S. Delegate Isa- 
dor Lubin that the Council accept its responsi- 
bilities and not be influenced by possible difficulties 
caused by the extension of the Leneday’s session. 
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Corrections in Volume XXV 


The Editor of the BULLETIN wishes to call attention 
to the following errors: 


July 16, page 105, right-hand column, the heading 
should include the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands 


August 20, page 313, right-hand column, in the 9th 

line from bottom the heading should read Publications 

page 316, left-hand column, the last two 

lines should read Alexander F.. Jones, executive editor, 
Syracuse Herald Journal 


September 10, page 424, left-hand column, in the 2d 
line the date should be November 14, 1950 


September 17, page 475, to the heading should be 
prefized the word Inter-American 
back cover, the number of the issue 
should be No. 638 


September 24, page 504, the heading should read 
U. S. Opposes New Convention for Freedom of Infor- 
mation. The second item on the front cover should 
also so read 


October 15, front cover, the dates in the last item 
should be 1949-50 


October 29, page 684, right-hand column, the 12th 
line of the first paragraph should read doubts concern- 
ing the atheistic attitude of the 


November 19, page 826, left-hand column, in the italic 
heading the name in the 7th line should read Carl 
Vinson 

same page, middle of the right-hand 
column, the citation should be to section 101 (b) of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951 


December 8, page 879, footnote 2 should refer to 
page 889 of the same issue. 


December 31, page 1075, the last sentence of the sec- 
ond paragraph should read: The extending legislation 
authorized the continuance of the program to June 30, 
1953, provided that not more than $100,000 a year might 
be made available for the purpose. 
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Stassen testimony on China policy, 656 
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Acheson, Dean, Secretary of State—Continued 
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Allegations against, memorandum refuting, 397 
China and related areas, U.S. policy, memorandum to 
Jessup (July 18, 1949), 603 
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Correspondence: 
Brazilian Minister Lafer, on proposed U.S. aid, 654 
German President Heuss, on 2d anniversary of Fed- 
eral Republic, 488 
Italian Ambassador, on revision of peace treaty, 1050 
Jordan Prime Minister al-Rifai, condolence on assas- 
sination of King Abdullah, 171 
Libyan Foreign Minister, on recognition of Libya, 1057 
Soviet Chargé, on distribution of German merchant 
fleet, 254 
Soviet Chargé Karavaev, urging return of lend-lease 
vessels, 145 
Additional Measures Committee, of U.N., Ist U.S. report 
to, text, with annexes and comments (Gross), 54 
Adenauer, Konrad, Chancellor of German Federal Re- 
public: 
Free elections, letter to U.S., U.K., and French High 
Commissioners for Germany, on, 694 
Western Foreign Ministers, meeting with, 891, 1049 
Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, U.S., ex- 
tract of report, 235 
Aeronautical Maps and Charts Division of ICAO, 5th ses- 
sion, U.S. delegation, 668 
Africa: 
Africa and free world, address, McGhee (at North- 
western U.), 97 
Barrier to aggression (McGhee, testimony), 213 
Aftermath of Munich, October 1938—March 1939, vol. IV, 
series D, of Documents on German Foreign Policy, 
1918-1945, released, 558 
Agricultural workers, migrant labor agreement with Mex- 
ico, entry into force, message to Congress and state- 
ment (Truman), 197, 199, 336 
Agriculture. See Food and Agriculture Organization; 
Land reform; Technical cooperation programs. 
Aid to flood victims in Kansas and Missouri, U. K., offer of, 
165 
Aid to foreign countries (see also Mutual aid and defense ; 
Mutual Security Program; North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization; Technical cooperation programs) : 
Brazil, for reconstruction, statements (Lafer, Acheson), 
581, 654 
Denmark, effectiveness in, addresses (Anderson), 764, 
857 
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Aid to foreign countries—Continued 
Greece, Turkey, and Iran, article (Howard), 812 
India, transportation of relief supplies, agreement 
signed, 146 
India, U.S. Emergency Food Aid Act, 37, 38, 39 
Italy: 
Address, Prime Minister de Gasperi to Congress re- 
questing, 566 
Flood-disaster aid, 894 
Korea. See Korea. 
Palestine refugees, request to Congress by the Pres- 
ident for funds for, 259 
Philippines, cooperation of Export-Import Bank and 
ECA in operations for, 260 
Reviewed in address (Truman), 4 
Air Force mission, agreement with Uruguay, signature, 
1016 
Air transport agreement with Ecuador, permit granted 
under, 70 
Airfields, communications, and installations, “infrastruc- 
ture” program for NATO, 524 
Allergy, 1st International Congress on, U.S. delegation, 
555 
Allied High Commission for Germany (HICOM) : 
Free elections in Germany, exchange of communications 
with Adenauer and list of Western proposals, 694 
Negotiations with German Federal Republic on Euro- 
pean Defense Community, 486 
Allied Powers property compensation law: 
Entry into force, 4382 
Text of draft and reference to Japanese peace treaty, 
429 
Allison, John M.: 
Addresses, statements, etc.: 
Japan, future of (at New York), 724 
Japanese peace treaty (over NBC-TV), 388 
Appointment as Acting Assistant Secretary for Far 
Eastern Affairs, 1000 
Altarpiece from Monte Cassino, returned to Italy, 1011 
American Friends Service Committee (AFC) : 
Achievements (from 1917), 76 
Point 4 project in India, 76 
American Republics (see also Organization of American 
States; Treaties; and the individual countries) : 
Economic Commission for Latin America (U.N.), cited 
989, 996 
Foreign Ministers of American States, 4th Meeting of 
Consultation, cited, 654 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 707 
Inter-American Cultural Council, lst meeting, U.S. dele- 
gation, 515 
Inter-American ECOSOC, 2d meeting (Panama), U.S. 
delegation, and address (Miller), 360, 475 
Latin American Fisheries meeting of FAO, U.S. delega- 
tion, 555 
OAS Charter (1948), U.S. ratification, statements 
(Dreier, Truman), 34 
Pan American Highway Congress, 5th U.S. delegation, 
636 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, nursing workshop in 
Guatemala City, 146 PUS. ADM, 
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American Republics—Continued 
Pan American Sanitary Organization (PASO): 
Executive Committee of, 14th and 15th meetings, 554 
5th session, U.S. delegation, 554 
Professional Librarians Regional Conference on De- 
velopment of Public Libraries in, U.S. delegation, 
635 
Regional Committee of WHO for the Americas, 3d meet- 
ing, U.S. delegation, 554 
South American/South Atlantic Regional Air Naviga- 
tion Meeting of ICAO, U.S. delegation, 788 
Trade with U.S., address (Miller at Va. Trade Conf.), 
949 
American Samoa, administration, transfer of (Ex. Or. 
10264), statement (Truman), 105, 106 
Americans detained in China, 1014 
Amity and economic relations, treaty with Ethiopia, sig- 
nature, 497 
Anderson, Eugenie, Ambassador to Denmark: 
Addresses, statements, ete.: 
European attitude toward U.S. aid, 763 
European defense efforts (at New York), 855 
Mutual security (over NBC-TV and at Washington), 
653, 696 
Anglo-American partnership in Middle Bast, discussed 
705 
Anglo-Iranian oil controversy. See Iranian oil contro- 
versy. 
Antarctica, sending of warships to, joint Argentine, Chil- 
ean, and U.K. decision to avoid and U.S. attitude, 941 
Appropriations, criticism of President Truman at cut in 
funds for international organizations, 312 
Arab refugees: 
Near East, 177 
Palestine, problem of relief, 259 
Arab States: 
Morocco, charge of French violation of treaty in, 786, 
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Mutual Security Program, proposed part in, 215, 216, 
217, 218 
U.S. policy toward, article (Howard), 839 
Argentina : 


Ambassador to U.S. (Paz), credentials, 436 
Export-Import Bank, credit from, 582 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 459 n. 
Warships to Antarctica, joint decision with Chile and 
U.K. to avoid sending, 941 
Armistice in Korea. See Korean armistice. 
Armour, Norman, resignation as Ambassador to Vene- 
zuela, text of letter, 597 
Arms and armed forces: 
Balanced reduction, regulation, and limitation, new 
commission proposed for, 874, 879, 889, 920, 962 
Commission for Control of Armaments and Armed 
Forces, General Assembly draft resolution for, 317 
Czechoslovak, killing of German policeman in U.S. zone 
in Germany, text of U.S. protest, 207 
Danish modernization, statement (Anderson over NBC— 
TV), 654 
German, statement (Bruce over NBC-TV), 490 
Juridical status in NAT countries, NAT governments 
sign treaty, statement (Spofford), 16 
NATO objectives, NAC communiqué on, 523 
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Arms and armed forces—Continued 
Proclamation enumerating arms in accordance with 
H. J. Res. 306 (76th Cong.), text, 56 
Soviet, strength of, discussed (Truman, Dulles, Jessup), 
248, 938, 955 
Soviet satellites bordering Yugoslavia, forces of, cited, 
826 
Tribute to, remarks (Acheson on U.N. Day), 722 
U.S. Army, training area in Bavaria, text of U.S. let- 
ter answering Bavarian protest over proposed en- 
largement, 207 
U.S. program for reducing, address (Truman), 799 
Withdrawal of, from Korea, statement (Acheson), 188 
Yugoslav, need for increase of, cited, 826 
Armstrong, Willis C., article on International Materials 
Conference, 23 
Arnold Engineering Development Center, dedication of, 
by President Truman, 3 
Art, objects dispersed during World War II, recovery of, 
article (Hall), illustrations, and press statements, 
337, 340, 341, 345, 1011 
Art dealers, universities, museums, libraries, and book- 
sellers, U.S. notice respecting looted art objects, 340 
Artistic and scientific institutions and historic monu- 
ments, inter-American treaty on protection of (1935), 
cited, 345 
Artists, radio, establishment of South German fund for 
needy, 1053 
Arts, as means of dissemination of communism, 895 
Asylum from persecution for displaced persons, U.S. leg- 
islation relating to, cited, 1068 
Atlantic pact, implementation, address (Cabot at Col- 
gate), 272 
Atomic energy and conventional armaments (see also 
Disarmament, tripartite proposal for balanced reduc- 
tion of forces) : 
Atom bomb, prohibition of, address (Acheson at Gen- 
eral Assembly), 885 
Atom bomb tests, Nevada, Communist propaganda re- 
garding, statement (Webb), 767 
Atomic Energy Commission, enlargement of radio- 
isotope export program, 181 
Control, international, report of Committee of Twelve, 
agenda, General Assembly, 776 
Coordination of Atomic Energy Commission and Com- 
mission for Conventional Armaments, statements 
and draft resolution, 238, 395, 770, 799, 800, 806, 
874, 889, 1002, 1023, 1042, 1047 
Coordination of commissions, address (Truman), 799 
U.S.S.R., 2d atomic explosion by, statement (Short), 
611 
Austin, Warren R.: 
Addresses, statements, etc. : 
Communist China, representation in U.N. (before 
General Assembly committee), 917 
Disarmament, balanced reduction, address (Paris), 
936 
Germany, free elections in, 892, 893 
Iranian oil controversy, 615, 746 
Soviet tactics, international unity against (Veterans 
of For. Wars), 425 
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Austin, Warren R.—Continued 


Correspondence : 
Secretary-General Lie, on charges of atrocities in 
Korea, 189 
Secretary-General Lie, on Soviet attack on U.N. plane, 
909 


U.S. representative to 6th session of General Assembly, 
confirmation, 680 
Australia: 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 

Educational exchange agreement, signature, 854 

Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 459 n. 

Security treaty, with U.S. and New Zealand, draft 
text, signature, and statements by Acheson, Dulles, 
Spender, and Berendsen, 147, 148, 187, 299, 415, 495, 
496, 620, 823 

South Pacific Commission, Six Power agreement to 
include Guam and Trust Territory of Pacific 
Islands, signature, statement (Keesing), and text, 
914, 1038, 1039 

U.N. forces in Korea, additional contribution by, 634 

Austria : 

Allied Council for, charges of U.S. remilitarization by 
U.S.S.R. (Sviridov), cited, 691 

Ambassador (Kleinwaechter) to U.S., credentials, 1057 

ECA achievements, statement (Donnelly), 692 

Remilitarization in, Soviet charges, statement (Don- 
nelly), refuting, 691 

Treaties, agreements, etc. : 

Austrian state treaty, proposed negotiations, text of 
note (Gruber) and statement (Donnelly), 486, 768 

GATT, Torquay protocol, signature, 17, 577, 829 

U.S. Ambassador (Donnelly), appointment, 961 
U.S. mission, elevation to Embassy, 833 
U.S. soldier’s murder in Vienna by Soviet soldiers, ex- 
change of notes, U.S.S.R. and U.S., 861, 862 
World Federation of Trade Unions, attitude, 935 
Aviation (see also International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion): 
Air Force mission, agreement signed with Uruguay, 1016 
Airfield agreement signed with Saudi Arabia, 150 
Ecuadoran airline, Aerovias Ecuatorianas, permit for 
route, 70 
Jet planes for NATO (Bonbright), 208 
Missile Test Center, U.S. Air Force, Cocoa, Fla., exten- 
sion of flight-test range, 948 
Azores defense agreement, with Portugal, signature, 466 


Balkan Subcommission of Peace Observation Commission 
to be established, 1002 
Balkans, U.N. Special Committee on: 
Report (1951), reviewed (Howard), 531, 777 
Resolution of General Assembly discontinuing, 1002 
Ballet Theatre, American National, cited, 905 
Bancroft, Harding F., statement on report of U.N. Collec- 
tive Measures Committee, 666 
Barkley, Alben W., statements on inauguration of VOA 
programs, 103, 104 
Barnard, Thurman L.: 
Designation in State Department, 234 
U.S. Information Program, address (at Williamsburg, 
Va.), 851 
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Barrett, Edward W., Assistant Secretary for Public Af- 
fairs: 
Addresses, statements, etc.: 
Cultural affairs, Kremlin’s campaign in (at New 
York), 903 
INP, charges against, by Frank Stout, 669 
“Peace offensive” by U.S.S.R. (NBC-TV), 250 
Private Enterprise Cooperation, opening of New Or- 
leans unit, 105 
U.S.S.R., conflicting propaganda (at Colgate), 226 
Voice of America, transmitter project for, 582 
VOA, use of outside commentators, writers, and private 
corporations, letter to Congressman Rooney on, 261 
Barrington, James, statement on inauguration of VOA 
Burmese program, 104 
Bavaria: 
Bavarian Radio, assignment of new broadcasting fre- 
quency to, 171 
Radio transmissions, Soviet interference, and measures 
to lessen, 700, 769 
Touring northern and eastern borders, article by Cald- 
well (reprint, HICOG Information Bulletin), 166 
Bayar, Celal, President of Turkey, correspondence with 
President Truman, on proposed membership of Turkey 
in NATO, 571, 650 
“Bear that walks like a man,” cited by Mr. Jessup, 224 
Beaulac, Willard L., confirmed as U.S. ambassador to 
Cuba, 39 
Belgian Congo 10-year plan discussed (McGhee), 100 
Belgium : 
Claims, filing procedure, 17 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 459 n. 
Bell Mission recommendations, Export-Import Bank to 
discuss grants of credit to Philippines pursuant to, 96 
Bennett, Henry G., Technical Cooperation Administrator : 
Addresses, statements, etc. : 
Iran, rural improvement, 111 
Point Four and engineering (before Natl. Soc. of 
Prof. Engineers), 107 
Point Four Program, 18, 19, 149 
Near East and Asia, visit to, 948 
Berendsen, Sir Carl, statements on tripartite security 
treaty, New Zealand with U.S. and Australia, 148, 495 
Berkner, Lloyd V., author of Science and Foreign Rela- 
tions, 968 
Berlin festival of Communist youth, 407, 414, 483 
Berry, Burton Y., designation in State Department, 1000, 
1041 
“Big Lie” propaganda efforts of U.S.S.R., discussed, ad- 
dress (Barnard at Williamsburg, Va.), 851 
Biheler, Oto, former Czechoslovak Military and Air At- 
taché, alleged espionage, State Department comment, 
922 
Bingham, Jonathan B., designation in State Department, 
866 
Bogota charter, U.S. ratification of, 112 
Bohan, Merwin L., appointment to U.S.-Brazil Joint Com- 
mission under Point 4, 157 
Bolivia : 
Economic problems, discussed with U.S., 631 
Export-Import Bank loan for tungsten production, 828 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 459 n. 
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Bolte, Lt. Gen. Charles Lawrence, personal representative 
of President to Ethiopia, 18 
Bonbright, James C. H., comment on departure of jet 
planes for NATO, 208 
Bonds, U.S. savings, for defense, President Truman (San 
Francisco), 415 
Border: 
Czechoslovak-German, killing of German policeman in 
U.S. zone of Germany, text of protest by U.S., 207 
Soviet border, alleged violation by U.S. plane, state- 
ment (Gromyko), 909 n. 
Violations charged by Czechoslovakia, exchange of notes 
with U.S., 12, 417, 418, 421 
Boundary waters between Canada and U.S., measures for 
control of pollution of, authorized, 947 
Brazil: 
Aid from IBRD and Export-Import Bank for reconstruc- 
tion in, proposed, statement (Acheson), 581, 654 
Foreign trade, address (Miller), 950 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 459 n. 
Point Four project, 74 
Brazil—U.S. Joint Commission for Economic Development, 
157, 951 
Briggs, Ellis O., Ambassador to Czechoslovakia, note to 
Czechoslovak Foreign Minister requesting release of 
U.S. pilots, 93 
Bruce, David K. E., Ambassador to France, statement 
(over NBC-TYV), on collective security in Europe, 490 
Brussels agreement on conflicting claims to German enemy 
assets (1947), U.S. nominees to panel of conciliators 
under, 260 
Budenz, Louis F., testimony against Vincent, cited, 922 
Bulgaria, treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Commercial agreement (1932), notice of termination, 
95, 291, 550, 914 
Peace treaty (1947), violations of human rights and 
military provisions, 867, 987 
Burma, VOA Burmese broadcast inaugurated, statements 
(Barkley, Acheson, and Barrington), 104 
Burrows, Charles R., designation in State Department, 20, 
363 


Cabot, Thomas D.: 
Atlantic pact, implementation, address (at Colgate), 
272 
Designation in State Department, 53 
Caldwell, W. J., article on tour of Bavaria’s northern and 
eastern borders, 166 
Cale, Edward G., designation in State Department, 597 
Calendar of international meetings, 21, 228, 393, 437, 551, 
750, 915 
Cambodia (see also Indochina) : 
Minister to U.S. (Nong Kimny), credentials, 7 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 459 n. 
“Campaign of Truth,” progress, addresses (Barnard, Bar- 
rett), 851, 903 
Canada: 
Independence, anniversary of (Acheson over NBC), 71 
North Atlantic Council (NAC), 7th session at Ottawa, 
523 
St. Lawrence seaway project, offer for construction by, 
581 
Tariff adjustment, 977 
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Canada—Continued 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Boundary waters (1909), IJC recommendations to 
prevent pollution approved by Canada and U.S., 947 
Extradition convention, supplementary, with U.S., 
signature, 908 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 459 n. 
Tax conventions (1950), estate and income, with U.S., 
entry into force, 909 
Caribbean Commission : 
Housing plan, Point 4 project, 866 
13th meeting, U.S. delegation, 752 
Cartels and monopolies, U.S. draft resolution and ECOSOC 
resolution (Sept. 13), texts, and statement (Lubin), 
590, 595 
Cates, John M., Jr., article on human rights, 1059 
Census, WHO, world, statistics of increase for past 50 
years, 308 
Ceylon, peace treaty with Japan, signed, 459 n. 
Chemistry, 16th conference of International Union of Pure 
and Applied, U.S. delegation, 394 
Chicago Tribune, charge of shipment of newsprint to left- 
ist papers abroad, 827 
Chicken, eviscerated, adjustment in tariff rates on, by 
US., 977 
Children, International Conference in Defense of, relation- 
ship to Soviet “peace offensive,” 935 
Children, UNICEF, funds for, urged (Hickerson), 632 
Chile: 
Export-Import Bank credit for buying and transporting 
U.S. machinery, 498 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 459 n. 
Warships to Antarctica, joint decision with Argentina 
and U.K. to avoid sending, 941 


China: 
Formosa, U.S. policy, address (Rusk at Tacoma, Wash.), 
822 
Round-table discussions on U.S. policy (1949), 607, 
608, 655 


Stassen testimony on U.S. policy toward, statements 
(Acheson, McDermott) and letters (Jessup to Sen- 
ator Sparkman), refuting, 608, 610, 656, 657, 658 

Tariff concessions to, withdrawal of, by U.S., following 
withdrawal from GATT, 977 

U.S. policy toward: 

Memorandum (Acheson to Jessup, July 18, 1949), 603 

Round-table discussions (1949), question of release of 
transcript to public, 607, 655 

Testimony on 1949-1950 policy (Jessup), 603 

Wallace, Henry A., 1944 mission, documents relating to, 
541 

Yalta agreements, understandings under, testimony 
(Harriman), 377 

China (Communist) : 

Embargo, U.S. report to Additional Measures Commit- 
tee, text, annexes, and statement (Gross), 54 
Recognition by U.S. and membership in U.N., U.S. atti- 

tude, 606 

Trade Agreements Extension Act (1951), import of furs 
into U.S. denied, 95 

United Nations, representation, statements (Acheson, 
Austin), 917 
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Cinematographic Art, International Exhibition of, U.S. 
delegation, 361 
Claims and property (see also Protection) : 
Allied powers in Japan, text of draft property compensa- 
tion law, 429 
Belgium, procedure for filing, 17 
Brussels agreement on conflicting claims to German 
enemy assets (1947), U.S. nominees for panel of con- 
ciliators under, 260 
Convention with Mexico (1941), 10th Mexican payment 
under, 948 
Cultural works, ownership of, U.S. attitude, 345 
Germany, dead line for filing, 1013 
Japan, Closed Institutions Liquidation Commission, ex- 
tension of time for filing, 61, 860 
Clark, Gen. Mark W., nomination by President as Ambas- 
sador to Vatican, 894 
Clarke, Dr. Hans T., appointment as scientific attaché at 
London, 234 
Clubb, Oliver Edmund, suspension by Department of State, 
150 
Coal: 
European Coal and Steel Community, sponsorship by 
France, 485 
Export-Import Bank loans to Spain for, 170 
OEEC declaration, text, 487 
Cohen, Benjamin V., alternate U.S. representative to 6th 
session of General Assembly, 680 
Collective Measures Committee: 
Proceedings, 158, 238, 317, 395, 518, 639, 734, 755, 875, 
962, 1027 
Report, statement (Bancroft), article (Sisco), and 
agenda item, General Assembly, 666, 771, 777 
Collective security (see also Mutual aid and defense; 
Mutual Security Program; North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization) : 
Azores defense agreement, Portugal with U.S., signa- 
ture, 466 
Collective Measures Committee, report, 666, 771, T77 
Collective security, draft resolution, General Assembly, 
text, 1027 
Military assistance agreement, with Yugoslavia, signa- 
ture and text, 863 
Mutual defense, treaty with Philippines, text, signature, 
and remarks (Truman, Quirino, Acheson, and 
Romulo), 335, 394, 422, 423, 424, 620, 823 
Near East, participation, article (Howard), 840 
OEEC, declaration, text, and statement (Acheson), 487 
Security treaty with Australia and New Zealand, draft 
text, signature, and statements (Acheson, Dulles, 
Spender, and Berendsen), 147, 148, 187, 299, 415, 
495, 496, 620, 823 
Security treaty with Japan, draft text, signature, state- 
ments and exchange of notes (Acheson and Yo- 
shida), 187, 463, 464, 465, 620, 823 
Uniting-for-peace resolution, 317, 518, 639, 666, 733, 755, 
772, 803, 875, 962, 1027 
Collective security, addresses and statements: 
Acheson on Korean situation, 125 
Allison (at New York), 727 
Anderson (at U. of Minn. and New York), 764, 765, 855 
Austin (at Paris), 936 
Bruce (over NBC-TV), 490 
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Collective security, addresses and statements—Continued 
Dulles (at Cleveland), 975 
Hisenhower (at London), 163 
Hickerson (at New York), 732 
McCloy (at Bremerhaven), 943 
McGhee (at U. of Va.), 177 
Thorp (at Boston), 728 
Truman (at Arnold Center), 3, 78 
Webb (at Raleigh, N. C.), 579 
Colombia: 
Export-Import Bank loan for shipments of raw cotton, 
828 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 459 n. 
Colombo Plan, official beginning (July 1), 112 
Cominform bloc, aggressive pressure, charge by Yugoslavia 
in General Assembly, 985 
Commerce Department, texts of orders revoking licenses 
to export to China and orders giving shipping restric- 
tions, 58, 59 
Commercial agreements. See Treaties, agreements, etc. 
Committee for Reciprocity Information, notice of negotia- 
tions to amend trade agreement (1949) with Vene- 
zuela, 435 
Commodity groups. See Strategic materials. 
Communism : 
Arts, use by Party to disseminate doctrine, 895 
Children, International Conference in Defense of, 935 
China and related areas, U.S. policy, memorandum 
(Acheson to Jessup), 603 
Experiences under, by citizens of North Korean town, 
928 
Hungary, trial of Archbishop Grosz and other Hungar- 
ians, 73 
North Korea, regime in, UNCURK report, 932 
Oatis trial in Czechoslovakia. See Oatis. 
Thought-control doctrine, in U.S.S.R., article in three 
parts, 719, 844, 895 
World Federation of Democratic Women, cited, 935 
World Federation of Trade Unions, cited, 935 
Youth festival, in East Berlin, article (McKee), state- 
ment (Acheson), and article (Cox), 407, 414, 483 
Communism, addresses, statements, etc. : 
Acheson, 7, 46, 251, 414 
Anderson (at U. of Minn. and New York), 767, 857 
Austin (before Veterans of For. Wars and at Paris), 
425, 937 
Barrett (at Hot Springs), 582 
Kirk (at New York), 683 
McGhee (at Northwestern U.), 97 
Snow (at George Washington U.), 790 
Thorp (over NBC-TV), 762 
Truman (at Arnold Center and at Library of Cong.), 
3, 208, 529 
Webb (at Raleigh, N.C.), 579, 767 
Communist-dominated countries, listed, tariff concessions 
denied to, by proclamation, 291 
Communist Party of U.S.S.R., All-Union, theory of thought 
control, 719 
Community feeling and free nations, remarks (Acheson 
over CBS), 610 
Compton, Wilson M., designation in State Department, 597 
Computation Center, International, Conference for Crea- 
tion of (UNESCO), 918 
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Congress : 
Arms, enumeration by the President, in accordance with 
H. J. Res. 306 (76th Cong.), text of proclamation, 
56 
China: 
Policy of U.S. (1949-1950), testimony (Jessup), 603 
Stassen testimony on, statements (Acheson, McDer- 
mott) and letters (Jessup to Senator Sparkman) 
refuting, 608, 610, 656, 657, 658 
Wallace mission (1944), letter from President Tru- 
man to Vice President Barkley, transmitting 
Wallace files, 541 
General Wedemeyer testimony on, correspondence 
(Representative Flood and Deputy Under Secre- 
tary Humelsine), 670 
Ecuadoran President (Plaza), address, 68 
Far Eastern situation, wartime relations with Soviet 
Russia, including Yalta agreements, testimony 
(Harriman), 371 
Foreign Affairs Committee, House, testimony on MSP 
(Harriman), 88 
India, Emergency Food Aid Act, text, 38 
Italy, aid for, address by Prime Minister de Gasperi 
requesting, 566 
Jessup, consideration of nomination as U.S. representa- 
tive to 6th session of General Assembly, 603, 655 
Legislation listed, 39, 208, 745, 788, 873, 923 
Legislation relating to human rights, cited, 1058, 1066 
MeMahon-Ribicoff resolution, 87, 144, 226, 294, 296, 297, 
379, 381 
Messages to Congress: 
Lend-lease operations, report, 631 
Migrant agricultural workers from Mexico, 197 
Termination of war with Germany, with draft res- 
olution, text, 90 
U.S. participation in U.N. (1950), 262 
Mutual Security Program, presentation and testimony 
(Acheson, Harriman, McGhee, Rockefeller), 46, 53, 
88, 209, 213, 328 
Oatis, William N., internment in Czechoslovakia for 
alleged espionage (H. Con. Res. 140), text, 417 
Senate Subcommittee on Internal Security, Vincent re- 
quest for hearing, 922 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, signed, state- 
ment (Truman), 16 
Constitution and Declaration of Independence: 
Address (Truman at Library of Cong.), 528 
Preservative measures for, 528 n. 
Constitution and draft international covenant on human 
rights, discussed, article (Cates), 1061 
Consultative Committee on Economic and Social Develop- 
ment in South and Southeast Asia, U.S. part in meet- 
ing at Colombo, 112 
Conventional Armaments, Commission for, statements 
and draft resolution on coordination with Atomic 
Energy Commission, 238, 395, 770, 799, 800, 806, 874, 
889, 1002, 1023, 1042, 1047 
Cooper, John Sherman: 
Addresses, statements, etc.: 
Free all-German elections, U.N. consideration, 1018 
Yugoslavia and U.S.S.R., tensions between, 985 
Appointment as alternate U.S. representative to 6th 
session of General Assembly, 680 
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Copyright agreements, extension of time for compliance 
with, proclamations: 
Finland, 864 
Italy, 1012 
Corliss, James C., designation in State Department, 512 
Costa Rica, peace treaty with Japan, signed, 459 n. 
Cotton: 
Export-Import Bank credit to Colombia and Germany 
for, 828, 944 
International meetings on, article (Edmond), 586 
Cotton, International Advisory Committee, 10th plenary 
meeting, 586 
Cotton - Cotton Linters Committee, 1st meeting, 587 
Council of Europe, cited, 223, 764, 765 
Cowen, Myron M., resignation as Ambassador to Philip- 
pines and appointment as Consultant to the Secretary, 
808 
Cox, Henry B., article on Communist festival of youth, 
Berlin, 483 
Cuba: 
Foreign trade, address (Miller), 950 
Tariff adjustment, 977 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Military and naval missions agreements, signed with 
U.S., 436 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 459 n. 
Point 4 agreement, exchange of notes, 19 
Cultural activities as a means of thought control in Soviet 
propaganda, 895 
Cultural affairs, Kremlin’s campaign in, address (Barrett 
at New York), 903 
Cultural exchange program, Russian, article (Little), 370 
Cultural relations program for Japan, analysis by John D. 
Rockefeller, 3d, 493 
Czayo, George M., designation in State Department, 922 
Czechoslovakia : 
Ambassador (Prochaézka) to U.S., credentials, 416 
Biheler, Oto, former Military and Air Attaché to U.S., 
alleged espionage, U.S. comment, 922 
Border violations by U.S. and false broadcasts, charges 
of, exchange of notes with U.S., 12, 417, 418, 421 
Killing of German policeman in U.S. zone of Germany, 
text of U.S. note protesting, 207 
Oatis case: 
ECOSOC resolution on rights of news correspondents, 
text, 289 
Espionage laws applicable, text, 285 
H. Con. Res. 140, text, 417 
Proceedings of trial for espionage, and sentence, ex- 
cerpts, 92, 283, 286, 288 
Ambassador Prochazka, attitude, 416 
“Secret telephone line,” Communist propaganda testi- 
mony, 489 
Statements (Stefan, Kotschnig), 284, 289 
Refugee train incident, exchanges of notes with U.S., 
624 
Release of U.S. pilots requested, U.S. note (Briggs to 
Siroky), text, 93 
Sudeten German population in Germany, exchange of 
notes with U.S. on Czechoslovak charges of militar- 
ism, 628 
Tariff concessions under GATT, U.S. request for sus- 
pension, adopted, 829 
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Czechoslovakia—Continued 
U.S. withdrawal of trade concessions to, 290, 291, 621, 


622, 914 


Damages. See Claims; Protection of U.S. nationals and 
property. 
Davies, John Paton, Jr., suspension and clearance by De- 
partment of State, 150, 278 
Declaration of Independence and Constitution: 
Address (Truman at Library of Cong.), 528 
Preservative measures for, 528 n. 
Defense Mobilization, Office of, allocation of goods to 
foreign countries, text, 29 
Defense Production Authority (Thorp), 246 
Denmark: 
Mutual defense efforts, addresses (Anderson), and Con- 
gressional criticism, 653, 696, 700 
Trade-union movement in, discussed, address (Ander- 
son), 855 
- Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Educational exchange agreement, signed, 432 
Friendship, commerce and navigation, treaty with 
U.S., signature, 575 
Greenland, defense agreement with U.S. regarding, 
discussed (Anderson), 654, 697, 765 
Deportations, mass: 
Hungary, statements (Truman, Acheson, Cooper), 208, 
251, 987 
Yugoslavia, charges of deportations from areas in Bul- 
garia, Hungary, and Rumania near Yugoslav fron- 
tier, 987 
Diplomatic personnel in U.S.S.R., discriminations against, 
address (Kirk at New York), 681 
Diplomatic representation in Eastern Europe, discrimina- 
tory practices of Cominform states, 987 
Diplomatic representatives in U.S., credentials: 
Argentina (Paz), 4386; Austria (Kleinwaechter), 1057; 
Cambodia (Kimny), 7; Czechoslovakia (Pro- 
chazka), 416; Finland (Nykopp), 7; Hungary 
(Weil), 299; Panama (Heurtematte), 655 
Disarmament, Subcommittee on, established by General 
Assembly, completion of work, 953, 957, 1002 
Disarmament Commission for regulation, limitation and 
balanced reduction of forces: 
Draft resolution in General Assembly, text, 889 
Proposal for, tripartite, U.S., France, and U.K., 770, 799, 
802, 806, 807, 874, 889, 920, 954, 962, 1002, 1023, 1042, 
1047 
U.S. attitude, 879 
Disarmament Commission for regulation, limitation and 
balanced reduction of forces, statements: 
Acheson (before General Assembly and at press con- 
ference), 806, 834, 879, 1047 
Austin (at Paris), 936 
Gross (over NBC-TV), 1023 
Jessup (at General Assembly), 953 
Truman (over radio hook-up), 799 
Displaced persons. See Refugees and displaced persons. 
Documentary films, U.S., awards at Venice and Edinburgh 
International Film Festivals, 517 
Documentation, 18th International Conference on, U.S. 
delegation, 516 
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Dominican Republic: 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Financial convention with U.S. (1940), exchange of 
notes terminating, 299 
Guided missiles tests, territory for, agreement with 
U.S., signature, 948 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 459 n. 
Donnelly, Walter, U.S. High Commissioner for Austria: 
Addresses, statements, etc. : 
Austrian state treaty, proposed negotiations, 768 
Remilitarization, Soviet charges, reply to, 691 
Appointment as U.S. Ambassador to Austria, 961 
Double taxation. See Taxation. 
Doyle, Dr. William L., appointment as scientific attaché 
at Stockholm, 234 
Dreier, John C., statement on U.S. ratification of OAS 
Charter (1948), 34 
Dulles, John Foster: 
Addresses, statements, etc.: 
Free East and Free West (at Cleveland), 973 
Japanese Officials, proposed meetings with, 977 
Japanese peace treaty (over CBS, at San Francisco, 
and at Gatlinburg, Tenn.), 346, 452, 616 
Japanese ratification of peace treaty, 945 
Procedures and principles in preparing treaty, 132 
Russian imperialism (at Detroit), 938 
Security treaty with Australia and New Zealand, 147 
Soviet charges against Japanese peace treaty, an- 
swer to, 461 
Report on peace settlement with Japan and other Pacific 
treaties, letter to President Truman, 620 
Dunn, James C. (Ambassador at Rome), arrangement with 
Italian Government for movement of U.S. supplies, 
94 


ECA. See Economic Cooperation Administration. 
ECAFE. See Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East. 
Economie and Social Council (ECOSOC) : 
Business practices, restrictive, U.S. proposal for con- 
sideration by, 277 
Cartel restrictions, U.S. attitude, statement (Lubin), 
with texts of U.S. draft resolution and BCOSOC 
resolution, 590, 595 
Economy, U.S., critical review of, statement (Lubin), 
301 
Elections to, 1002 
Freedom of information, draft convention on, U.S. atti- 
tude, 318 
Freedom of information and rights of correspondents, 
resolution, bearing on Oatis case, 289, 318 
Land reform, resolution on, discussion, 473, 662, 998 
Land-reform problem, statement (Lubin), 467 
Report to General Assembly, and election of members, 
agenda items, 776 
Technical Assistance Board, part in technical coopera- 
tion programs, 518, 996 
13th session, U.S. delegation and proceedings, 230, 239, 
317, 395 
Economic challenge, international, address (Thorp at U. 
of Mich.), 245 
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Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
(ECAFE), Trade Promotion, Regional Conference on, 
U.S. delegation, 636 
Economic Commission for Latin America (BCLA), cited, 
989, 996 
Economic Cooperation Administration (ECA): 
Africa, aid to dependent territories in (McGhee), 100 
Austria, achievements, statement (Donnelly), 692 
Denmark, aid to, address (Anderson), 763 
Freight charges on relief supplies, authorization for 
payment, 146 
Philippines, additional funds requested and cooperation 
with Export-Import Bank in rehabilitation, 96, 260 
Economic measures and Communist aggression, address 
(Thorp over NBC-TV), 762 
Economic problems of Bolivia, discussion with U.S., 631 
Economic relations and amity, treaty with Ethiopia, sig- 
nature, 497 
Economic relations between Eastern and Western Europe, 
address (Linder), 759 
Economy, U.S., review of, statement (Lubin at ECOSOC, 
Geneva), 301 
ECOSOC. See Economie and Social Council. 
Ecuador : 
Export-Import Bank, credit for Ambato waterworks, 
70 
Manila hemp plantation, RFC examines possibility of, 
70 
President Plaza addresses U.S. Congress, and issues 
joint statement with President Truman, 68 
Treaties, agreements, etc.: 
Air transport agreement, permit granted under, 70 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 459 n. 
Edinburgh Film Festival, 5th, U.S. delegate, 361 
Edmond, Lester E., article on international meetings on 
cotton, 586 
Education, Public, 14th International Conference on, 
U.S. delegation, 195 
Education, reforms in universities in Soviet zone of Ger- 
many, 907 
Educational Exchange Program. See International In- 
formation and Educational Exchange Program. 
Educational grants in Federal Republic of Germany, 
HICOG authority over, 669 
Egypt: 
Middle East Command, proposed, invitation to join, 
statement (Acheson), text of Four Power proposal, 
and rejection of, 647, 702 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 459 n. 
Point 4 project, 865 
Suez Canal, restrictions on shipping to Israeli ports, 
Security Council proceedings and resolution, text 
(Sept. 1) 239, 396, 479 
Hisenhower, Gen. Dwight D., Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe: 
Europe, Western, necessity of unity, address (at Lon- 
don), 163 
Jessup, letter to, on charges against Jessup, 315 
Elections, free, in Germany. See under Germany. 
Elliott, John B., assertions against Secretary Acheson, 397 
El Salvador, peace treaty with Japan, signed, 459 n. 
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Embargo: 
Communist China: 
General Assembly resolution (May 18), action of 
Member Governments in accord with, 317, 518 
U.S. report to Additional Measures Committee, text, 
annexes, and statement (Gross), 54 
Furs from Soviet Russia and Communist China, under 
Trade Agreements Extension Act (1951), 95, 291, 
292, 913 
General Assembly resolution (May 18) to meet aggres- 
sion in Korea, 54, 158, 395, 518, 762 
Strategic materials to Soviet bloc countries, 762 
Emmons, Arthur B., 3d, article summarizing UNCURK 
report on Korea, 927 
Entezam, Nasrollah, Iranian Ambassador, on Korean 
armistice, 78 
Entomology, 9th Congress of, U. S. delegation, 360 
Eritrea: 
Economie provisions for, under Italian peace treaty, 
agenda, General Assembly, 787 
Ethiopia, federation with, 19, 787 
Mutual Security Program, proposed part in, 219 
Point 4 agreement signed, 19 
Espionage. See Czechoslovakia ; Information, freedom of ; 
Oatis; Rumania. 
Ethiopia: 
Bolte, Charles L., personal representative of President 
Truman, 18 
Federation of Eritrea with, transitional stage, agenda 
item, General Assembly, 19, 787 
Mutual Security Program, proposed part in, 219 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Economic relations and amity, with U.S., signature, 
497 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 459 n. 
Point 4 agreement signed, 18, 149 
Visit of Henry G. Bennett, Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministrator, 149 
Europe, Council of, 223, 764, 765 
Europe, Eastern and Western, economic relations between, 
address (Linder), 759 
Europe, Mutual Security Program for. See Mutual Se- 
curity Program. 
European Coal and Steel Community, creation by France, 
acceptance by Western Foreign Ministers, 485 
European Defense Community : 
Germany, proposed inclusion in, addresses (McCloy), 68, 
943, 1051 
NAC communiqués, 523, 952 
Negotiations, proposed, by Allied High Commission on, 
486 
European Defense Force Plan, sponsorship by France, 485, 
490 
European defense forces, addresses and statements: 
Acheson (press statements and Senate testimony), 170, 
209, 487, 1050 
Anderson (at U. of Minn. and at New York), 783, 856 
Bonbright, on cargo of planes for Europe, 208 
Bruce (over NBC-TV), 490 
Cabot (at Colgate), 275 
Eisenhower (at London), 163 
McCloy (at Frankfort), 253 
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European Economic Cooperation, Organization for 
(OEEC) : 
Cited, 223, 764 
Control measures for strategic metals, 869 
Declaration, text of, and statement (Acheson), 487 
Production in Western Europe, plan to increase, 947 

European Payments Union, cited, 764, 831 

Evidence of Violations of Human Rights Provisions of the 
Treaties of Peace by Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary, 
cited, 867 n. 

Ewe problem, Anglo-French resolution in Trusteeship 
Council, text as amended, with statement (Sayre), 
270, 271 

Exchange-of-persons program. See International Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange Program. 

Executive orders: 

American Samoa, transfer of administration (Ex. Or. 
10264), text, 106 

Mutual Security Act of 1951, administration of (Ex. Or. 
10300), text, 826 

Pacific Islands, Trust Territory of, transfer of admin- 
istration (Ex. Or. 10265), text, 106 

Export-Import Bank: 

Argentina, credit to, 582 

Bolivia, credit to, for tungsten production, 828 

Brazil, loans to, proposed, 581, 654 

Chile, credit to, for acquisition and transportation of 
machinery to, 498 

Colombia, credit to, for raw-cotton shipments, 828 

Ecuador, credit to, 70 

Germany, credit to, for purchase of raw cotton, 944 

Mexico, credit to, for railroad rehabilitation, 499 

Near East, loans to, discussed in article (Howard), 814 

Philippines, credit to, and cooperation with ECA in re- 
habilitation, 96, 260 

Spain, credit to, for coal and wheat, for Spanish Na- 
tional Railway, and for steel and nitrogen produc- 
tion, 170, 298, 498 

Underdeveloped areas, funds for, 990 

Venezuela, credit to, for cement-plant expansion pro- 
gram, 706 

Extradition convention, supplementary, with Canada, 
signature, 908 


Facilitation Division of ICAO, 3d session, U.S. delegation, 
919 
FAO. See Food and Agriculture Organization. 
Far East: 
Communism in China and related areas, U.S. policy re, 
memorandum (Acheson to Jessup July 18, 1949), 
603 
Economic Commission for Asia and the (ECAFE), 
Regional Conference on Trade Promotion, U.S. dele- 
gation, 636 
Foreign policy in, address (Rusk at Tacoma, Wash.), 
818, 821 
Indochina, military aid program for, discussions, 570 
Land utilization in tropical areas of, FAO regional 
meeting on, U.S. delegation, 517 
Mutual Security Program (Acheson, testimony), 212 
Wallace, Henry A., documents relating to 1944 mission 
to, 541 
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Far East—Continued 
Yalta agreements on, criticism of, testimony (Harri- 
man), 371 
Farben, I. G., shareholders of stock, to declare shares, 259 
Farinholt, Dr. L. H., appointment as scientific attaché 
at London, 234 
Farm youth exchange, 20 
Film Advisory Committee, Ist meeting, 596 
Film Festival, Edinburgh, U.S. delegate, 361 
Films, Soviet propaganda uses, article (Little), 368, 369 
Finance: 
Capital, flow of, important to underdeveloped areas, 
testimony (Rockefeller), 332 
Dollar deficits in Europe (Thorp), 249 
Buropean Payments Union, cited, 764, 831 
Peru, bond arrangements for payment of obligations to 
U.S., statement (Webb), 865 
Underdeveloped areas, economic development of, and 
loans by International Bank, 395, 501, 990 
U.N. forces in Korea, expenditures by ROK, interim 
payment by U.S., 666 
Financial convention, with Dominican Republic (1940), 
exchange of notes terminating, 299 
Finland : 
Choral greeting, recorded, for President Truman, 1013 
Copyright laws of U.S., agreement with U.S. for exten- 
sion of time, proclamation, 864 
Minister to U.S. (Nykopp), credentials, 7 
Fisher, Adrian S., text of preliminary objection filed as 
U.S. agent in Moroccan case, and letters to Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, 179, 982, 984 
Fisheries, Latin American, of FAO, meeting, U.S. delega- 
tion, 555 
Fisheries, North Pacific, convention proposed, 789 
Flood, Rep. Daniel J., letter to Secretary Acheson on Wede- 
meyer testimony, 670 
Flood disaster in Italy, U.S. aid, statement (Webb), 894 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) : 
Conference of, 6th session, U.S. delegation and state- 
ment on agrarian reform (Hope), 872, 998 
Fisheries, Latin American, meeting, U.S. delegation, 555 
Land utilization in tropical areas of Asia and Far East, 
regional meeting on, U.S. delegation, 517 
Locust Control, Desert, International Conference on, 
U.S. delegation, 752 
Plant Quarantine Conference, U.S. delegation, 516 
Food supply, world, through “grass-roots” methods, urged, 
577 
Forced Labor, U.N. Ad Hoc Committee on, 79, 639 
Ford, Henry H., designation in State Department, 922 
Foreign Affairs, Graduate Student Summer Seminar on, 
conducted by Department of State, 150 
Foreign affairs, present organization, address by Webb 
(at Raleigh, N.C.), 578 
Foreign Ministers, Council of, invitation (U.S., U.K., and 
France) to U.S.S.R. to meeting in Washington, state- 
ment (Acheson), 16 
Foreign Ministers, Western: 
Adenauer, Konrad, German Chancellor, meeting at 
Paris, 891, 1049 
Declaration, tripartite, and communiqué (Washington 
meeting), 485, 486 
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Foreign Ministers, Western—Continued 
Termination of war with Germany, statement, excerpt, 
91 
West German sovereignty, quadripartite statement and 
statement (Acheson), 891, 1049, 1050 
Foreign Ministers’ Deputies : 
Invitation to Soviet Government, joint declaration, text, 
and statement (Jessup), 14 
Paris meeting, statement (Jessup over NBC-TV), 187 
Foreign Ministers of American States, 4th Meeting of Con- 
sultation, cited, 654 
Foreign Service: 
Ambassadors, appointments: 

Austria (Donnelly), 961; Cuba (Beaulac), 39; Iran 
(Henderson), 597; Ireland (Matthews), 235; Leb- 
anon (Minor), 597; Panama (Wiley), 39; Turkey 
(McGhee), 1000; Union of South Africa (Gallman), 
415; Uruguay (Roddan), 597 

Ambassadors, resignations: 
Philippines (Cowen), 808; Venezuela (Armour), 597 
Clearance of John Paton Davies, Jr., by Loyalty Secu- 
rity Board, 150, 278 
Consular offices: 

Bari, Italy, opening, 713 

Kuwait, Kuwait, opening, 279 

Tripoli, Libya, elevation to Legation, 1057 

Diplomatic missions, elevation to Embassies: 

Katmandu, Nepal, 443 

Vienna, Austria, 833 

Dismissal of John Stewart Service on Loyalty Review 
Board decision, 1041 
Hungarian charges against U.S. Legation answered, 
U.S. note, excerpt, 94 
Policy Committee, termination, 316 
Scientific attachés, appointment to U.K., Sweden, and 
Switzerland, 234 
Suspension of John Paton Davies, Jr., and Oliver Ed- 
mund Clubb, and clearance of Davies, 150, 278 
Formosa, U.S. policy on, address (Rusk at Tacoma, 
Wash.), 822 
Fourth of July address, defense of freedom (Truman), 83 
France (see also Allied High Commission; Foreign Min- 
isters, Western) : 
Colonial development in Africa, 100 
Commodity groups, joint statement, 26 
Cultural objects, measures to prohibit export, démarche 
(1946) with U.S. and U.K., text, 340 
Disarmament, balanced reduction of forces, tripartite 
proposal, in U.N., with U.S. and U.K., 770, 799, 802, 
807, 874, 889, 920, 936, 954, 962, 1002, 1023, 1042, 
1047 
European coal and steel community, sponsorship, 485 
Free all-German elections, tripartite resolution with 
U.S. and U.K., text of draft, 1019 
French Cameroons, administration of, U.S. observation 
of, statement (Sayre), 190 
German Debts, Tripartite Commission on, meetings and 
communiqués, 35, 61, 358, 737, 894, 1021 
Human rights, alleged violation in Morocco, agenda, 
General Assembly, 786, 1042 
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France—Continued 
Middle Bast Command: 

Four Power proposal (France, U.K., U.S., and Tur- 
key) to Egypt to join, text, and rejection by Egypt, 
647, 702 

Four Power statement, text, 817 

Soviet attitude, 1054, 1055 

Morocco, rights of U.S. nationals in, case before Inter- 
national Court of Justice, U.S. objection, texts of 
French observations and submissions on U.S. objec- 
tion, and of correspondence with the Court, 179, 978, 
982 

Paris Plan, support by Western Foreign Ministers, 485, 
490 

Schuman Plan. See Schuman Plan. 

Togoland, administration of, progress (Sayre), 309 

Treaties, agreements, etc.: 

Peace treaty with Italy (1947): 

Revision, joint declaration by France, U.S., and 
U.K., and Soviet note in reply, 570, 649 

Trieste, Soviet charge against France, U.S., and 
U.K. of violations of provisions re, 911 

Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 459 n. 

South Pacific Commission, Six Power agreement to 
include Guam and Trust Territory of Pacific Islands, 
signature, statement (Keesing), and text, 914, 1088, 
1039 

President Truman’s message on 2000th birthday of Paris 
(to Pierre de Gaulle), 87 

West German sovereignty, joint statement with West 
Germany, U.K., and U.S., text, 891 

World Federation of Trade Unions, attitude, 935 

Free East and free West, fellowship between, address 
(Dulles at Cleveland), 973 

Freedom of press and information. See Information, free- 
dom of. 

Friendship, commerce and consular rights, treaty of. See 
under Treaties, agreements, etc. 

Friendship, commerce and navigation, treaty of. See 
under Treaties, agreements, etc. 

Friendship for Soviet peoples (McMahon-Ribicoff resolu- 
tion): 

Letter forwarding (Truman to Shvernik) and VOA 
broadcast, 87 

Shvernik’s reply and Soviet resolution, 294 

Statements (Truman, Acheson), 296, 297 

Text, 381 

Transmittal of Soviet reply (Truman to Congress), 379 

Withheld from Russian people, discussion, 144, 226 

Frog legs, reduction in tariff on, by U.S., 977 
Frontier incidents. See Border. 
Furs from U.S.S.R. and Communist China, import pro- 

hibited, 95, 291, 292, 913 


Galbraith, Capt. William Jackson, U.S.N., designation in 
State Department, 279 

Gallman, Waldemar J., appointed Ambassador to Union 
of South Africa, 415 

Gasperi, Alcide de, Prime Minister of Italy: 

Addresses, statements, etc.: 

Aid for Italy, address to Congress, 566 
Statues from Italy, 566 
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Gasperi, Alcide de, Prime Minister of Italy—Continued 
Communiqué, joint, with Secretary Acheson, on mutual 
cooperation, 563 
Visit to U.S., 382 
GATT. See Tariffs and trade, general agreement on. 
General Assembly, 6th session: 
Agenda, and opening session, 732, 770, 775, 834 
Atomic Energy Commission and Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments, proposed merger and U.S. 
draft resolution, 238, 317 
Collective Measures Committee, set up under uniting- 
for-peace resolution : 
Proceedings, 158, 238, 317, 395, 518, 639, 734, 755, 875, 
962, 1027 
Report, article (Sisco), and agenda item, 771, 777 
Disarmament, Subcommittee on, completion of work, 
953, 957, 962, 1002 
Disarmament, tripartite proposals for regulation, lim- 
itation and balanced reduction of forces, draft res- 
olution and statements, 770, 799, 802, 806, 807, 874, 
889, 920, 954, 962, 1002, 1023, 1042, 1047 
Disarmament Commission, for regulation, limitation 
and balanced reduction of forces, to replace Atomic 
Energy Commission and Commission for Conven- 
tional Armaments, 889, 962, 1002, 1042 
Human rights and fundamental freedoms, efforts to- 
ward international covenant, article (Cates) and 
statement (Roosevelt), 1059, 1060 
Korea, UNCURK report on, article (Emmons), 927 
Officers, listed, 1080 
Prisoners of War, Ad Hoc Commission on, proceedings 
of 1st session, 238 
Resolutions: 
Additional measures to meet aggression in Korea 
(May 18). See Embargo. 
Balkan subcommission of Peace Observation Com- 
mission to be established (Dec. 7), 1002 
Disarmament, Subcommittee on (Nov. 30), text, 953, 
957, 962, 1002 
Embargo against Communist China and North Korea, 
to meet aggression in Korea (May 18), 158, 317, 395, 
518 
Eritrea, federation with Ethiopia (Dec. 2, 1950), 19 
German elections, free, U.N. commission to ascertain 
if proper conditions exist for (Dec. 20), with text 
of draft, 770, 962, 1002, 1018, 1019, 1043, 1081 
Human rights and fundamental freedoms (Nov. 3, 
1950), violation in Bulgaria, Hungary, and Ru- 
mania, 867 
Libya, independence (Nov. 21, 1949), U.S. recogni- 
tion, 19, 1057 
20-year program for peace (Nov. 20, 1950), report by 
Secretary-General, agenda, General Assembly, 785 
Uniting-for-peace (Nov. 3, 1950), action of Member 
Governments in accord with, 317, 518, 639, 666, 755, 
772, 803, 875, 962, 1027 
UNSCOB, discontinuance (Dec. 7), 1002 
U.N. Committee on International Criminal Court, 194 
U.N. Conciliation Commission for Palestine, 317 
U.N. goals for peace, address (Acheson), 803, 834 
Underdeveloped areas, aid to, text of U.S. draft res- 
olution on financial arrangements, 995, 1003 
U.S. delegation, 514, 680, 735 
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General Assembly, 6th session—Continued 
Yugoslav complaint of hostile activities by U.S.S.R. and 
Cominform countries, 985 

Geneva conventions (1949), instructions to U.N. forces in 
Korea to observe, 189 

Genocide, reservations to convention on, text of advisory 
opinion of International Court of Justice, 784 

Geodesy and Geophysics, 9th General Assembly of Inter- 
national Union of, U.S. delegation, 229 

Germany: 

Adenauer, Konrad, Chancellor of German Federal Re- 
public, meeting with Western Foreign Ministers, 
891, 1049 

Allied High Commission, correspondence with Chancel- 
lor Adenauer on conditions for all-German elections, 
694, 695 

Allied High Commission, proposed negotiations on Ger- 
man part in European Defense Community, 486 

Anniversary, 2d, of Federal Republic, messages (Ache- 
son, McCloy), 488 

Claims, dead line for filing, 1013 

Czechoslovak citizens, flight to U.S. zone, exchanges 
of notes, U.S. and Czechoslovakia, 624 

Debts, Tripartite Commission on German, meetings and 
texts of communiqués, 35, 61, 358, 737, 894, 1021 

Economic Review, Monthly, 255, 436 

Educational grants, HICOG authority over, 669 

Elections. See Free all-German elections, infra. 

European Defense Community, German share in: 

Addresses (McCloy), 63, 253, 948, 1051 
Declaration and communiqué of Western Foreign 
Ministers, 485, 486 
Exchange-of-persons activities, 825 
Export-Import Bank, credit for purchase of raw cotton, 
' 944 

Free all-German elections, General Assembly resolution 
setting up U.N. commission to ascertain conditions 
for, 770, 962, 1002, 1018, 1019, 1043, 1081 

Exchange of letters (Adenauer and HICOM), with 
chronology, 694, 695 
Statements (Austin, Cooper), 892, 893, 1018 
GATT, Torquay protocol, signature, 17, 491, 829 
Killing of German policeman, text of U.S. note to Czecho- 
slovakia protesting 207 

Merchant marine vessels, exchange of notes between 
U.S. and U.S.S.R. on distribution of, 254 

NATO, relationship, NAC communiqué, 523 

Organization chart, 62 

Polish Repatriation Mission, withdrawal from U.S. zone, 
exchange of notes, Poland and U.S., 172, 173 

Radio, Bavarian, Soviet interference, statements by 
HICOG, 171, 700, 769 

Radio Stuttgart, establishment of “artists’ fund,” 1053 

Refugees, problem in, letter (President Truman to 
Queen Juliana), 701 

Sovereignty, quadripartite statement and statement 
(Acheson), 891, 1049, 1050 

Soviet policy, objective of, address (McCloy), 252 

Sudeten Germans in, exchange of notes, U.S. and Czech- 
oslovakia, on Czech charges of U.S.-inspired mili- 
tarism, 628 

Sulphur Committee of IMC, representation, 277 
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Germany—Continued 
Tariff law for, entry into force, 491 
Termination of war with, message from President Tru- 
man to Congress, with text of draft resolution and 
proclamation, 90, 769 
Tripartite Commission on German Debts, meetings, texts 
of communiqués, and U.S. appointment (Pierson), 
35, 61, 358, 737, 894, 1021 
U.S. Army training area in Bavaria, proposed enlarge- 
ment, text of letter (Gration to Frenzel) answering 
protest, 207 
U.S. attitude, address (McCloy at Bremerhaven), 942 
U.S. shareholders of I. G. Farben stocks, to declare 
shares, 259 
U.S. zone, cultural objects dispersed during World War 
II, restitution of, 337, 345, 1011 
U.S. zone, violation by Czechoslovak aircraft, request 
for investigation ignored, U.S. note (Briggs to 
Siroky), text, 94 
West Berlin festival, 1951, article by Keefe, 292 
Western Europe, integration with. See European. 
supra. 
Germany, Soviet zone: 
Communist festival of youth, in Bast Berlin, article 
(McKee), statement (Acheson), and article (Cox), 
407, 414, 483 
Interference with Bavarian Radio, measures taken, 700, 
769 
University reforms in, HICOG report, 907 
Glick, Philip N., designation in State Department, 234 
Gomez Ruiz, Louis E., Venezuelan Foreign Minister, re- 
quests negotiations of changes in trade agreement 
(1939), 17 
Graham, Frank P., U.N. representative for India and Paki- 
stan: 
Report and statement on demilitarization of Kashmir, 
738, 740, 754, 958 
Visit to India and Pakistan, 278, 638 
Gration, Eric G. (HICOM), letter to Dr. Erich Frenzel of 
Bavaria in answer to protest over proposed enlarge- 
ment of U.S. Army training area, 207 
Greece : 
Aid under Truman doctrine, results of, 175, 812 
Mutual Security Program, proposed part in, 214, 218 
North Atlantic Treaty, question of accession to, NAC 
communiqué, text of protocol, and correspondence 
(Truman and Venizelos), 523, 571, 650, 841 
Report to U.N. by UNSCOB, on guerrilla movement, ref- 
ugees, etc., with recommendations, article (How- 
ard), 531 
Reports of UNSCOB, Secretary-General, and Red Cross, 
agenda, General Assembly, 777 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Friendship, commerce, and navigation, with US., 
signature, 261 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 459 n. 
U.S. aid to, article (Howard), 812 
Greenland, U.S. defense agreement, cited, 654, 697, 765 
Gresens, Cpl. Paul J., exchange of notes with U.S.S.R., on 
murder of, 861, 862 
Grindle, Nan L., article re international meetings on wool, 
116 
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Gromyko, Andrei, statements on Korean armistice, and on 
alleged violation of Soviet border by American plane, 
78,909 n. 

Gross, Ernest A., deputy U.S. representative to U.N.: 

Addresses, statements, etc. : 
Demilitarization of Kashmir, 958 
Disarmament, tripartite proposals, 1023 
Embargo against Communist China, 54 
U.N. and U.S. (at U. of Va.), 183 
Appointment as alternate U.S. representative to 6th ses- 
sion of General Assembly, 680 

Grosz, Archbishop, trial by Communists in Hungary, 73 

Gruber, Karl, Austrian Foreign Minister, treaty negotia- 
tions, note requesting, 768 

Guam, membership in South Pacific Commission, 914, 1038, 
1039 

Guatemala : 

Nursing workshop in Guatemala City, opened under aus- 
pices of Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 146 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 459 n. 

Guided missiles tests, territory for, agreement with 

Dominican Republic, signature, 948 


Hackworth, Green, reelected as U.S. member of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, 1002 

Hague convention, laws and customs of war on land 
(1907), cited, 345 

Haiti, peace treaty with Japan, signed, 459 n. 

Hall, Ardelia R., article on recovery of cultural objects 
dispersed during World War II, with appendixes and 
illustrations, 337, 340, 341 

Hall, Graham R., designation in State Department, 402 

Harriman, W. Averell: 

Addresses, statements, etc. : 
Departure for Iran, 130 
Testimony on MSP, 88 
Director, Mutual Security Agency, confirmation, 680 
Iranian oil controversy, exchange of messages with 
Prime Minister Mosadegq, 547, 548 
Operation Wise Men, cited, 686 
President Truman’s personal representative in Anglo- 
Iranian oil controversy, 129, 130, 131 
Soviet Union, wartime relations with, including Yalta 
agreements, testimony, 371 
Special North Atlantic Council Committee, appointment 
as U.S. representative, 572 

Health (see also World Health Organization) : 

Mental Health Congress, 4th International, U.S. dele- 
gation, 1040 
Nursing workshop in Guatemala City, opening, 146 

Hemp (manila), possibility of Ecuadoran plantation, 70 

Henderson, Loy W., appointed Ambassador to Iran, 597 

Herrington, William C., designation in State Department, 
234 

Heurtematte, Roberto M., credentials as Panamanian Am- 
bassador, 655 

Hickerson, John D., Assistant Secretary for U.N. Affairs: 

Collective security, address (at New York), 732 
Funds for UNICEF urged, testimony, 632 

HICOG. See High Commissioner for Germany, U.S.; 
McCloy. 

HICOM. See Allied High Commission for Germany. 
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High Commissioner for Germany, U.S. (see also McCloy), 
German educational grants, authority over, 669 
Highway Congress, 5th Pan American, U.S. delegation, 
636 
Hilton, Howard J., article on Hungary and Soviet eco- 
nomic imperialism, 323 
History Teaching Seminar, U.S. delegation, 196 
Honduras, peace treaty with Japan, signed, 459 n. 
Hope, Clifford R., statement on agrarian reform, 998 
Hospital, Red Cross field, nonmilitary, Italian contribu- 
tion to Korean war, 960 
Hospital units, for Korea, agreements with Sweden and 
Norway on logistical support and financing of, 75, 530 
Howard, Harry N., articles on U.N. and Greece, with 
UNSCOB recommendations and chronology, and on 
U.S. policy in Near East (1945-1951), 531, 809, 839 
Hulten, Charles M., appointment as chief European repre- 
sentative of IE, 234 
Human rights: 
Activities in U.S., legislation in the several States and 
in Congress (1950), chart, 1079 
Article (Cates), 1059 
Asylum from persecution for displaced persons, legisla- 
tion relating to, cited, 1068 
Congress, legislation relating to, cited, 1058, 1066, 1079 
Soviet denial of, address (Acheson before General As- 
sembly), 806 
Statement (Mrs. Roosevelt), 1059 
U.S. courts, cases relating to, cited, 1067 
Human rights, draft international covenant on, article 
(Cates) and statement (Mrs. Roosevelt), on U.N. 
proceedings, 396, 1059 
Human Rights, Universal Declaration of, cited, 1059, 1060 
Human rights, violations of: 
Czechoslovakia. See Oatis case. 
Hungary: 
Communist trial of Archbishop Grosz and 8 other 
Hungarians, 73, 94 
Mass deportations, statements (Truman, Acheson, 
Cooper), 208, 251, 987 
Morocco. See Morocco. 
Peace treaties (1947), with Rumania, Hungary, and 
Bulgaria, violations of human rights and of mili- 
tary provisions, 987 
Rumania, freedom of press and publication, evidence 
of violations submitted to U.N., 867 
Rumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria, mass deportations 
from areas near Yugoslav border, charges by Yugo- 
slavia, 987 
U.S.S.R., practices in, address (Acheson before Gen- 
eral Assembly), 806 
Humelsine, Carlisle H., Deputy Under Secretary : 
Correspondence : 
Representative Flood, on Wedemeyer testimony, with 
enclosures, 671 
Senator McCarthy, on State Department loyalty pro- 
gram, 233, 315 
McCarthy allegations against loyalty of State Depart- 
‘ment employees, statement, 314 
Hungary: 
Agreements, secret, with U.S.S.R. (1947), 327 
Charges against American Legation and suppression of 
human rights, U.S. note, excerpt, 94 
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Hungary—Continued 
Communist trial of Archbishop Grosz and 8 other Hun- 
garians, 73, 94 
Crown of St. Stephen, held in trust by U.S., 345 
Deportations, mass, statements (Truman, Acheson, 
Cooper), 208, 251, 987 
Freedom of press and publication, violation of, U.S. 
evidence, 867 
Informational activities, U.S., curtailed, 94 
Minister (Weil) to U.S., credentials, 299 
Soviet economic imperialism in, article (Hilton) , 323 
Treaties, agreements, etc.: 
Friendship, commerce, and consular rights (1925), 
modification or termination, 95, 914 
Peace treaty (1947), violations of human rights and 
military provisions, 867, 987 
U.S. Legation, note replying to charges against, 94 


IA-ECOSOC. See Inter-American ECOSOC. 

ICAO. See International Civil Aviation Organization. 

IE. See International Information and Educational Ex- 
change Program. 

ILO. See International Labor Organization. 

IMC. See International Materials Conference. 

Immigration: 

Agricultural workers from Mexico, agreement, entry 
into force, message to Congress and statement (Tru- 
man), 197, 199, 336 

Migration, 2d Conference on, U.S. delegation, 635 

India: 

Appointment of Willson as director of technical coop- 
eration, 961 

Kashmir, dispute with Pakistan: 

Demilitarization of, report and statement to Secu- 
rity Council (Graham), resolution (Nov. 10), text, 
and statement (Gross), 738, 740, 754, 835, 958, 959 

Official visit of U.N. representative Graham, 278, 638 

Peace with Japan, refusal to participate, exchange of 
notes with U.S. on, 385, 387 

Point 4 project by American Friends Service Committee 
in India, 76 

Relief supplies, transportation of, agreement with U.S., 
signature, 146 

South Africa, treatment of Indians in, proceedings of 
U.N. Committee, 778, 1081 

Sulphur Committee of IMC, representation, 277 

U.S. “India Emergency Food Aid Act of 1951,” text, and 
amendment re freight charges, 38, 146 

Indochina (see also Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam) : 

Military aid program for, discussed, 570 

U.S. policy on, discussed (Rusk at Tacoma), 822 

Indonesia, treaties, agreements, etc.: 
GATT, Torquay protocol, signature, 833 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 460 n. 
Industrial property. See Copyright. 
Industrial Technology, U.S. Mission for Exchange of, dis- 
cussed, article (Rudolph), 968 
Information, freedom of: 

Convention on, ECOSOC draft, U.S. objections, state- 
ments (Kotschnig. Lubin), 318, 504, 509, 577 
ECOSOC resolution on protection of correspondents’ 

rights (Aug. 15), text, 289 
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Information, freedom of—Continued 
Hungary, suppression of, and subsequent decrease in 
U.S. informational activities, U.S. note, excerpt, 94, 
867 
Oatis, William N., trial in Czechoslovakia for espio- 
nage, 92, 283, 284, 285, 286, 288, 289, 416, 417, 489 
Radio, interference by U.S.S.R. and charges by Czecho- 
slovakia of false broadcasts, 12, 419, 421, 700, 769 
Rumania, violation of, evidence submitted to U.N., 867 
Information, U.N. Special Committee on, U.S. delegation, 
554 
Information, U.S. Advisory Commission on, advisory com- 
mittees, 596 
“Infrastructure” program of airfields, communications, 
and installations, agreement of NAC on, 524 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 707 
Inter-American Cultural Council, 1st meeting, U.S. dele- 
gation, 515 
Inter-American Bconomic and Social Council (IA- 
ECOSOC) : 
Appointment of U.S. deputy representative, 512 
Hemisphere problems, address (Miller), 475 
2d special meeting, U.S. delegation, 360 
Interior, Secretary of the, texts of executive orders trans- 
ferring administration of American Samoa and Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands to, with statement 
(Truman), 105 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(IBRD) : 
Address by President Truman, 501 
Loans to Brazil, proposed, 581, 654 
Underdeveloped areas, funds for, 395, 501, 990 
International Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF), 
funds for (Truman, letters to Congress), and testi- 
mony (Hickerson), 313, 632 
International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) : 
Aeronautical Maps and Charts Division, 5th session, 
U.S. delegation, 668 
Chart and map catalog, trilingual, publication, 219 
Facilitation Division of, 3d session, U.S. delegation, 
919 
Legal Committee, 8th session, U.S. delegation, 516 
South American/South Atlantic Air Navigation Meet- 
ing of ICAO, U.S. delegation, 788 
International Computation Center, Conference for Crea- 
tion of (UNESCO), 918 
International Cotton Advisory Committee (ICAC), 10th 
plenary meeting, article (Edmond), 586 
International Court of Justice: 
Iranian oil controversy, text of provisional measures for 
modus vivendi indicated, 176, 585, 638 
Morocco, rights of American nationals in: 
Correspondence with France and U.S. on, 982 
French observations and submissions, text, on U.S. 
objections, 978 
Preliminary objection filed by U.S., text, 179 
South-West Africa, advisory opinion on status, 781, 1003 
International Criminal Court, U.N. Committee on, appoint- 
ment of George Maurice Morris, 194 
International Documentation Conference, 18th, U.S. dele- 
gation, 516 
International Exhibition of Cinematographic Art, U.S. 
delegation, 361 
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{International Farm Youth Exchange Program, U.S. dele- 
gation, 20 
International Information and Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram (IE). See also Voice of America. 
Appointment of Charles M. Hulten as chief European 
representative, 234 
“Campaign of Truth,” addresses (Barrett, Barnard), 
851, 903 
Educational exchange activities: 
Australia, 854; Denmark, 432; Iraq, 336; Japan, 432 
Exchange-of-persons activities: 
Authority for signature of working agreements, 637 
Germany, Federal Republic of, Bundestag approval of, 
825 
Farm Youth Exchange, American delegation, 20 
Fulbright Act, U.S. students awarded foreign scholar- 
ships, 20 
Hungary, suppression of freedom of information, and 
subsequent decreases in U.S. activities in, U.S. note, 
excerpt, 94 
Poland, termination of U.S. Information Service in, 298, 
651, 652 
Press and Publications Advisory Committee, establish- 
ment and Ist meeting, 316 
Private Enterprise Cooperation, Office of, opening of 
New Orleans unit, 105 
U.S. Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, 
report, extract, 235 
International Joint Commission (IJC), boundary waters, 
measures recommended to prevent pollution of, ap- 
proved by Canada and U.S., 947 
International Labor Organization (ILO) : 
Labor, Forced, Ad Hoc Committee on, 639 
Manpower Technical Conference, Asian, U.S. delegate, 
1040 
International Law Commission, report of 3d _ session, 
agenda, General Assembly, 784 
International Materials Conference (IMC) : 
Achievements (IMC press release), 868 
Copper-Zinec-Lead Committee, copper and zine alloca- 
tions, 634 
Cotton-Cotton Linters Committee, 1st meeting, article 
(Edmond), 587 
Manganese-Nickel-Cobalt Committee, nickel and cobalt 
allocations, 665 
Organization and background: 
Addresses (Thorp, Miller), 247, 476, 729 
Articles (Armstrong, Grindle), 23, 116 
Pulp-Paper Committee: 
Allocations, cited, 828 
Japan, representation, 277 
Kraft pulp and dissolving pulp, 361 
Newsprint, 3d allocation, 596 
Sulphur Committee: 
Allocations, 194, 711 
Germany and India, representation, 277 
Shortages, with tables showing, 870 
Ticoulat, Gabriel J., appointment as U.S. representa- 
tive to central group, 665 
Tungsten-Molybdenum Committee: 
Conclusions and recommendations, 192 
Distribution, 3d and 4th quarters (1951), 361, 731 
Increase in 4th quarter (1951) allocations, 960 
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International meetings. See Calendar of international 
meetings. 
International Monetary Fund, address by President Tru- 
man, 501 
International Penal and Penitentiary Commission, ter- 
mination and transfer to U.N., 79, 358 
International Press and Publications, Division of, charges 
against by Frank Stout, statement (Barrett), 669 
International Refugee Organization (IRO): 
Executive Committee, 10th session, U.S. delegation, 712 
General Council, 8th session, U.S. delegation, 712 
Report, agenda, General Assembly, 780 
Tribute by General Ridgway for services in Korea, 306 
International Telecommunication Union, Radio Confer- 
ence, Extraordinary Administrative, U.S. delegation, 
359 
International Tin Study Group, 6th meeting, U.S. delega- 
tion, 515 
International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry, 16th 
conference of, U. S. delegation, 394 
International Wheat Council, 7th session, U.S. delegation, 
752 
International Wool Study Group, article (Grindle), 116 
Intervention in internal affairs of other states: 
Soviet charge against Mutual Security Act (1951) and 
U.S. reply, 910, 921, 1010, 1042, 1056, 1081 
U.S. charge against Soviet threats to Middle East states, 
1056 
Iran: 
Mutual Security Program, proposed part in, 214, 218 
Oil controversy in. See Iranian oil controversy. 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 460 n. 
Point 4 contracts for rural improvement, with Utah 
colleges, and for water supply, 111, 1016 
Soviet interest in, article (Howard), 810 
U.S. aid to, article (Howard), 812 
U.S. Ambassador (Henderson), appointment, 597 
U.S. pilot accidentally killed, statement (Bennett), 71 
Warne, William E., appointment as director of U.S. 
technical cooperation program in, 833 
Iranian oil controversy : 
Correspondence (Truman and Mosadeq, and Harriman 
and Mosadeq), 72, 129, 130, 547, 548 
Discussions in U.S. with Prime Minister Mosadeq, U.S. 
attitude, 864 
Harriman, W. Averell, personal representative of Presi- 
dent Truman, 129, 130, 131 
International Court of Justice, text of provisional 
measures indicated re oil controversy before, 176, 
585, 638 
Security Council proceedings on failure of Iranian Gov- 
ernment to comply with measures of International 
Court of Justice, 615, 746, 754 
Suspension of negotiations, 382 
U.K. request for U.N. action, U.K. letter to Security 
Council, with texts of draft resolution and of state- 
ment by International Court of Justice, 584, 585 
Iranian oil controversy, addresses and statements: 
Concern over situation (Acheson), 73 
Oil problem in the Middle East (McGhee), 131, 612 
Security Council consideration, reason (Austin), 615, 
746 
Solution, hope for (Truman), 382 
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Iraq, treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Educational exchange, with U.S., signature, 336 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 460 n. 
Ireland: 
Friendship, commerce and navigation treaty, with U.S. 
(1950), discussed, 1058 
U.S. Ambassador (Matthews), appointment, 235 
IRO. See International Refugee Organization. 
Iron Curtain: 
Tour of hamlets lying near, article (Caldwell), 166 
Transmitter project, new, for penetration of, address 
(Barrett at Hot Springs), 582 
Israel (see also Palestine) : 
Mutual Security Program, proposed part in, 215, 217, 
218 
Restrictions imposed by Egypt on use of Suez Canal, 
Security Council proceedings, and text of Security 
Council resolution (Sept. 1), 239, 396, 479 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Economic assistance agreement, with U.S., exchange 
of notes, 1015 
Friendship, commerce, and navigation, treaty with 
U.S., signature, 382 
Italy: 
Aid from U.S., address by Prime Minister de Gasperi to 
U.S. Congress requesting, 566 
Altarpiece, Monte Cassino, returned, 1011 
Flood disaster in, U.S. aid, statement (Webb), 894 
German-owned libraries in, U.S. attitude toward, 345 
Hospital, Red Cross field, nonmilitary, for Korea, 960 
Policy of U.S. toward Trieste, reaffirmation (McDer- 
mott), 131 
Prime Minister (de Gasperi), visit to U.S., 382, 563 
Statues to U.S. from, dedication, 436, 564, 565, 566 
Supplies for U.S. forces in Europe, arrangement for 
movement of, 94 
Treaties, agreements, etc.: 
Copyright laws of U.S., agreement with U.S. for ex- 
tension of time, proclamation, 1012 
Friendship, commerce and navigation treaty with 
U.S. (1948), agreement supplementary to, signa- 
ture and text, 568 
GATT, Torquay protocol, signature, 832 
Peace treaty (1947): 
Eritrea, economic provisions for, agenda, General 
Assembly, 787 
Joint declaration by U.S., France, and U.K., for re- 
vision of, and exchange of notes, U.S. and Italy, 
486, 570, 1011, 1050 
Soviet reply to joint declaration by U.S., U.K., and 
France for revision, 648, 649 
Trieste, Soviet charges of violations of provisions 
for, by U.S.. U.K., and France, and U.S. state- 
ment, 911, 912 
U.N. membership, proposed, 570. 1011, 1022, 1082 
U.S. Consulate at Bari opened, 713 
ITU. See International Telecommunication Union. 


Jago, John W., designation in State Department, 922 
Jammu and Kashmir, State of. See Kashmir under India. 
Japan (see also Treaty of peace with Japan) : 
Claims against closed institutions, extension of time, 
61, 860 
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Japan—Continued 
Cultural relations with U.S., analysis by John D. Rocke- 
feller, 3d, 493 
Future of, economic and political, address (Allison), 
724 
Land reform in, statement (Lubin), 470 
Overseas agency at Washington, established, 225 
Property compensation law, Allied Powers, text of draft, 
and relation to Japanese peace treaty, 429 
Pulp-Paper Committee of IMC, representation, 277 
Soviet maneuver for, address (Dulles at Cleveland), 
974 
Soviet participation against in World War II, testimony 
(Harriman), 377 
Takeuchi, Ryuji, statement on deposit of instrument of 
ratification of peace treaty by Japan, 945 
Treaties, agreements, etc.: 
Double taxation, income and estate, conventions with 
U.S., proposed, 864 
Educational exchange, memorandum signed, 432 
Peace treaty with Allied Powers. See Treaty of peace 
with Japan. 
Security treaty with U.S., statements and exchange of 
notes (Acheson and Yoshida), signature, and text, 
187, 463, 464, 465, 620, 823 
VOA broadcast program for, 428 
Yoshida, Shigeru, Prime Minister, exchange of notes 
with General Ridgway on treaty, 383 
Japanese Government overseas agency at Washington, 
establishment, 225 
Jessup, Philip C.: 
Addresses, statements, etc. : 
Democracy and freedom (at Colgate), 220 
Disarmament Commission proposal, French, U.K., and 
U.S., 953 
Foreign Ministers’ Deputies, meetings at Paris (over 
NBC-TV), 187 
Programs for strength against Communism (before 
Carnegie Endowment), 573 
Soviet noncooperation in CFM Deputies’ meetings at 
Paris, 14 
Allegations of Senator McCarthy against, 436 
Appointment, recess, as U.S. representative to General 
Assembly, consideration by Congress, of nomina- 
tion, and statement (Truman), 603, 655, 736 
China, policy of U.S. (1949-1950), testimony, 603 
Defense of, letter (Eisenhower), 315 
Stassen charges re China, letter to Senator Sparkman, 
with enclosures, 657, 658, 659 
Jet planes for NATO, statement (Bonbright), 208 
Johnson, U. Alexis, appointment as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs, 1000 
Joint Brazil-U.S. Commission, cited, 581 
Jordan, assassination of King Abdullah, U.S. messages of 
condolence, texts, 171 
Joy, Vice Adm. Charles Turner, chief U.N. delegate to 
Korean armistice negotiations: 
Correspondence and statements, texts, 357, 389, 441, 1035 
U.N. defensive positions, maintenance of, statement, 393 
U.N. representative to Korean armistice meetings, 79 
Juliana, Queen of the Netherlands, letter to President 
Truman on assimilation of refugees, 572 
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Kansas, flood victims in, U.K. offer of aid to, 165 
Kashmir. See under India. 
Keefe, William, article on West Berlin festival, 292 
Keesing, Felix M., statement, on signing of agreement to 
extend scope of South Pacific Commission, 1038 
Kellogg Pact, cited, 956 
Kennedy, Donald D., designation in State Department, 
597 
Kingsley, J. Donald, agent general of UNKRA, visit to 
Korea, 264 
Kirk, Alan G., Admiral, Ambassador at Moscow: 
Addresses, statements, etc. : 
Armistice negotiations in Korea, 687 
Soviet Union, life in (at New York), 681 
Kleinwaechter, Dr. Ludwig, credentials as Austrian Am- 
bassador, 1057 
Kohler, Foy D., address on Russian-American relations 
(at Columbia U.), 8 
Korea: 
Additional forces for, request for, and contribution by 
Australia, Denmark, Italy, and Norway, 53, 530, 
634, 654, 960 
Atrocities, charges, letter (Austin to Lie), 189 
Civilian specialists in, tribute to (Ridgway), 305 
Collective action in, article (Sisco), 771 
Collective security in, analyzed (Acheson), and ad- 
dress (Hickerson), 125, 733 
Communist aggression in, addresses (Gross, Rusk), 185, 
818 
Communist attack on Republic of, anniversary, state- 
ments (Acheson, Muccio), 7 
Currency made available to U.S. forces in, payment 
by U.S., 666 
Danish contribution of hospital ship Jutlandia, 654 
Eighth Army, tribute to, remarks (Acheson on U.N. 
Day), 722 
Embargo on shipments to People’s Republic of China: 
General Assembly resolution (May 18), action of 
Member Governments in accord with, 317, 518 
U.S. report to Additional Measures Committee, text, 
annexes, and statement (Gross), 54 
tATT, accession to, 17 
Hospital, Red Cross field, Italian contribution to, 960 
Hospital units, agreements by Sweden and Norway 
with U.S. on logistical support and financing of, 
75, 530 
Land reform in, UNCURK report, 933 
Military strength, urgency of, address (Thorp), 245 
Policy in, discussed in communiqué (Truman and 
Pleven), 243 
Raw materials, effect on world markets of Korean war, 
25 
Soviet attack on U.N. plane, communication (Austin to 
Lie), 909 
Soviet obstructionism, cited, addresses (Acheson, Aus- 
tin, Gross), 184, 425, 805, 834 
Unified Command, agreement with UNKRA regarding 
relief operations, 232 
U.N. Command Operations, 21st through 29th reports 
(May 1 through Sept. 15), 30, 155, 265, 267, 303, 
510, 708, 1028, 1031 
U.N. Command troops, investigation of conduct by neu- 
tral body urged (Austin to Lie), 190 
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Korea—Continued 
U.N. Commission for the Unification and Rehabilita- 
tion of Korea (UNCURK) : 
Relations with UNKRA, with Republic of Korea, and 
with U.N. Command, 934 
Report to General Assembly, article, 777, 927, 932 
U.N. forces in Korea, summary, and financial agreement 
signed with U.S. (1950), cited, 667, 733 
U.N. Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA) : 
Agreement with U.N. Unified Command regarding re- 
lief operations, 232 
Appointments (Hall and Lubin) to Advisory Commit- 
tee for, 402 
Operations, 264 
Relations with UNCURK and with Republic of Korea 
and U.N. Command, 934 
Report, agenda, General Assembly, 779 
Van Fleet, Lt. Gen. James A., statement on summer 
campaign in, 589 
Korea, North: 
Communism, experiences under, by citizens of, 928 
Communist regime in, UNCURK report, 932 
Korean armistice proposals and negotiations: 

Communist commanders and delegates to meetings, cor- 
respondence, ete. See Correspondence, infra. 
Correspondence, documents, broadcasts, etc., 43, 151, 

188, 231, 268, 306, 356, 389, 439, 479, 513, 556, 588, 
633, 667, 1035 
Joy, Vice Adm. Charles Turner, chief U.N. delegate, 
correspondence and statements, texts, 357, 389, 392, 
441, 1035 
Neutrality, violation of, charges against U.S.: 
Communist protests, texts, 391, 392 
Letter (Joy to Nam Il) and summary of enclosures, 
389, 390 
Refutation (Joy), 441 
Statements (Ridgway, Truman), 390, 391 
U.N. statement, text, 392 
Proposals, texts, 43, 78 
Ridgway, Gen. Matthew B., U.N. Commander, announce- 
ments, statements, and messages, texts, 43, 44, 152, 
231, 269, 306, 390, 439, 479, 513, 556, 557, 588, 634, 
667, 668 
Soviet attitude, as expressed by Malik and Gromyko, 
U.N. discussion of, text and discussion by Gromyko 
and U.N. members, 45, 78, 90 
Suspension of peace talks, text of statement (Ridgway), 
390 
Truce talks, analysis of, statement (U.N. Command), 
787 
U.N. defensive positions, maintenance until settlement, 
statement (Joy), 393 
U.N. representatives, 79 
Vyshinsky, statement, 688 
Korean armistice proposals and negotiations, statements : 
Foreign forces in, withdrawal of (Acheson), 188 
Free world, defensive strength, address (Truman), 415 
Military, not political, issues (Kirk), 687 
Mutual Security Program, testimony (Acheson), 209 
Soviet tactics, address (Achesen at General Assembly ), 
805, 834 
U.S. position, address (Rusk), 820 
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Kotschnig, Walter : 
Comments on Oatis case, 289, 318 
Freedom of information, draft convention, statement of 
U.S. attitude, 318, 504, 509 
Kuwait, Kuwait, U.S. Consulate opened, 279 


Labor, Forced, 4d Hoc Committee on, 79, 639 
Labor Organization, International. See International 
Labor Organization. 
Labor, role in U.S. foreign policy, address (Anderson), 
855 
Lacy, Dan Mabry, designation in State Department, 597 
Land reform: 
ECOSOC recommendations, agenda, General Assembly, 
779 
ECOSOC resolution (Sept. 7), discussed, 473, 662, 998 
FAO, regional meeting on, Ceylon, 517 
In Korea, UNCURK report, 933 
Statement (Lubin at ECOSOC), 467 
Trusteeship Council, special committee on, 1025 
Land-tenure Problems, World, Conference on, statement 
(Acheson) and address (Thorp), 660, 661 
Laos (see also Indochina), peace treaty with Japan, 
signed, 460 n. 
Lattimore, Owen, China mission, 1944, discussed in letter 
(Wallace to Truman), 541 
Law Commission, International, report of 3d session, 
agenda, General Assembly, 784 
Leather, chamois, withdrawal of reduction in tariff on, 
under GATT, 828 
Lebanon: 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 460 n. 
U.S. Ambassador (Minor), appointment, 597 
Legal Committee of ICAO, 8th session, U.S. delegation, 516 
Lek, Dr. Louis, appointment as scientific attaché at Bern, 
234 
Lend-lease : 
Report, 32d, text of President’s message transmitting 
to Congress, 631 
Settlement, status with various countries, 631 
Settlement, with Mexico, payment of installment dis- 
cussed, 260 
Vessels in U.S.S.R., texts of notes (Acheson) urging 
return of, 145 
Liaquat Ali Khan, Prime Minister of Pakistan, assassina- 
tion, 702 
Liberia : 
Mutual Security Program, proposed part in, 219 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 460 n. 
Librarians, Professional, Regional Conference of 
(UNESCO), on the Development of Public Libraries 
in Latin America, 635 
Libya: 
Consulate General at Tripoli elevated to Legation, 1057 
Independence, General Assembly resolution, 19 
Mutual Security Program, proposed part in, 219 
Point 4 agreement signed, 19 
Reports of Secretary-General and U.N. Commissioner 
in, agenda, General Assembly, 778 
U.S. recognition, messages (Truman and Acheson), 1057 
Licenses for export to China, Hong Kong, etc., orders by 
Commerce Department revoking, 58 
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Lie, Trygve, Secretary-General of U.N., armistice in 
Korea, excerpt of message, 78 

Linder, Harold F., address on economic relations between 
Eastern and Western Europe, 759 

Literature, Soviet control of, doctrine of thought control, 
895 

Little, Alan M. G., article on Soviet propaganda machine, 
367 

Locust Control, Desert, International Conference on 
(FAO), U.S. delegation, 752 

Locust-infested areas of Pakistan, Point 4 project, 466 

Loftness, Dr. Robert L., appointment as scientific attaché 
at Stockholm, 234 

Loftus, John A., address on unity in Middle East (Windsor, 
Ont.), 703 

Looted property : 

Cultural objects, measures to control and prohibit ex- 
port, démarche (1946), between U.S., U.K., and 
France, text, 340 

Cultural objects dispersed during World War II, re- 
covery of, article (Hall) with illustrations and press 
statement, 337, 340, 341, 345 

Loyalty. See under State Department. 

Loyalty Review Board of CSC, findings in regard to loyalty 
of John Stewart Service, 1041 

Lubin, Isador: 

Appointment to Advisory Committee for UNKRA, con- 
firmation, 402 

Freedom of information, draft convention, U.S. objec- 
tions, statement, 509 

Land-reform problem, statement at ECOSOC, 467 

Luxembourg, peace treaty with Japan, signed, 460 n. 


McCarthy, Senator Joseph, allegations against loyalty of 
Department employees, 314, 436, 791 
McCloy, John J., U.S. High Commissioner for Germany: 
Address, statements, etc. : 
Germany, objective of Soviet policy (at Frankfort), 
252 
Germany, U.S. attitude (at Bremerhaven), 942 
Germany and Europe (before Wlrttemberg-Baden 
Landtag), 1051 
Germany’s integration with Western Europe (at 
Washington), 63 
Germany, 2d anniversary of Federal Republic, message 
to President Heuss, 488 
McDaniel, Bruce, designation in State Department, 833 
McDermott, Michael J.: 
Address, statements, etc. : 
Stassen testimony on U.S. policy toward China, 608, 
610 
Trieste, policy of U.S. reaffirmed, 131 
McGhee, George C., Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern, 
South Asian and African Affairs: 
Addresses, statements, etc.: 
Africa and the Free World (at Northwestern U.), 97 
Iranian oil controversy (over NBC-TV and at Okla- 
homa City), 131, 612 
Middle East, U.S. policy toward (at U. of Va.), 174 
Mutual security in Near East (at Atlantic City), 643 
Near East and Africa, barrier to aggression, testimony, 
213 
Appointment as U.S. Ambassador to Turkey, 1000 
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McKee, Ruth E., article on Berlin festival of youth, 407 
McMahon-Ribicoff resolution. See Friendship for Soviet 
peoples. 
Malaya, Federation of: 
Tin industry, invitation to U.S. to observe, 581 
VOA Malayan broadcast inaugurated, statements (Ache- 
son, Barkley, and Rusk), 102 
Malik, Jacob A., excerpt from U.N. broadcast and discus- 
sion by U.N. members of statement on Korean truce, 
45, 78, 90 
Manganese-Nickel-Cobalt Committee of IMC, nickel and 
cobalt allocations, 665 
Manpower Technical Conference, Asian, of ILO, U.S. 
delegate, 1040 
Mansfield, Michael J.: 
Mutual Security Act (1951), denial of Soviet charge 
of interference in internal affairs of other countries, 
1010, 1081 
Underdeveloped areas, aid to, statements, 989, 994 
U.S. representative to 6th session of General Assembly, 
680 
Manufactured goods, allocation (Thorp at U. of Mich.), 
248 
Marshall, Gen. George C., on departure of Harriman for 
Iran, 130 
Marshall Plan: 
Benefits, discussed, address (Anderson), 857 
Cited, 698, 942 
Matthews, Francis P., appointed Ambassador to Ireland, 
235 
Mental Health, 4th International Congress on, U.S. dele- 
gation, 1040 
Merchant, Livingston T., appointment as special assistant 
to the Secretary (for Mutual Security Affairs), 1000 
Merchant Marine Commission, Tripartite (TMMC), 
recommendations (1947) for distribution of German 
merchant marine vessels, Soviet demand, 254 
Meteorological Organization, World, Executive Committee, 
2d, U.S. delegation, 637 
Mexico: 
Economic status, address (Miller), 950 
“xport-Import Bank credit for rehabilitation of rail- 
ways, 499 
Lend-lease settlement, payment of installment, dis- 
cussed, 260 
Migrant agricultural workers in U.S., illegal entry of, 
message from President Truman to U.S. Congress, 
197 
Treaties, agreements, etc.: 
Agricultural workers, immigration of, agreement with 
U.S., entry into force and statement (Truman), 
199, 336 
Claims convention (1941), 10th payment under, 948 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 460 n. 
Point 4, exchange of notes, 67 
TV frequency channels, agreement with U.S., ex- 
change of notes, 865 
Middle East, policy of U.S. toward, address (McGhee, at 
U. of Va.) 174 
Middle East Command: 
Desirability of, discussed, article (Howard), 842 
Membership, proposed, listed, 1054 
Principles, Four Power statement, text, 817 
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Middle East Command—Continued 
Proposals to Egypt, by U.S., U.K., France, and Turkey, 
and rejection by Egypt, text and statement (Ache- 
son), 647, 702 
Soviet attitude, exchange of notes, U.S.S.R. and US., 
1054, 1055 
Middle East unity, address (Loftus at Windsor, Ont.), 
703 
Migrant workers from Mexico, illegal entry of, 197, 199, 
336 
Migration, 2d Conference on, U.S. delegation, 635 
Military aid and defense, Indochina, discussions, 570 
Military mission agreements, signed with Venezuela and 
Cuba, 300, 436 
Miller, Edward G., Jr., Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
American Affairs, addresses, statements, etc. : 
Hemisphere economic problems (at IA-ECOSOC), 475 
Trade, inter-American (before Va. Trade Conf.), 949 
Minor, Harold B., appointed Ambassador to Lebanon, 597 
Missouri, flood victims in, U.K. offer of aid to, 165 
Mokma, Gerald A., Chargé d’Affaires, U.S. note answering 
charges against American Legation, in Hungary, 94 
Monopolies and cartels, ECOSOC resolution and statement 
(Lubin), 590, 595 
Morocco: 
French violation of human rights in, item proposed by 
Egypt and others, agenda, General Assembly, 786, 
1042 
Rights of American nationals in, case before Inter- 
national Court of Justice, texts of U.S. preliminary 
objection, of French observations and submissions 
on U.S. objection, and of correspondence with the 
Court, 179, 978, 982 
Morris, George Maurice, appointed U.S. representative on 
U.N. Committee on International Criminal Court, 194 
Morris, Lawrence S., designation in State Department, 234 
Morrison, Herbert, U.K. Foreign Secretary, attendance at 
Washington meeting of Western Foreign Ministers, 
485 
Mosadeq, Mohammad, Prime Minister of Iran: 
Discussions in U.S., on Iranian oil controversy, 864 
Exchange of messages with President Truman and 
Harriman on oil controversy, 72, 129, 130, 547, 548 
Motion pictures and music, Soviet regulation of, under 
thought control, 898 
Muccio, John J., Ambassador to Korea, statement on 
anniversary of Communist aggression in Korea, 7 
Music, Soviet doctrine of thought control, 900 
Mutual aid and defense (see also Collective security) : 
Danish concern at Congressional criticism, 700 
Ecuadoran President (Plaza) and President Truman, 
joint statement, 68 
Guided missiles tests, territory for, agreement with 
Dominican Republic, signature, 948 
Middle East Command, 174, 647, 702, 817, 842, 1054, 1055 
Mutual defense, treaty with Philippines, text, signature, 
and remarks (Truman, Quirino, Acheson, and 
Romulo), 335, 394, 422, 423, 424, 620, 823 
Raw-material shortages, relation to, 731 
Saudi Arabia, agreements signed, 150 
Schuman Plan, support for, and French ratification of 
treaty, statement (Acheson), 253, 485, 490, 765, 941, 
1013, 1050 
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Mutual aid and defense—Continued 
Security treaty, tripartite, with Australia and New 
Zealand, signature, draft text, and statements 
(Acheson, Dulles, Spender, and Berendsen), 147, 
148, 187, 299, 415, 495, 496, 620, 823 
Security treaty with Japan, signature, text, statements, 
and exchange of notes (Acheson, Yoshida), 187, 463, 
464, 465, 620, 823 
Mutual aid and defense, addresses and statements: 
Denmark, participation in (Anderson), 653, 696 
European efforts (Anderson), 855 
Germany, integration with Western Europe (McCloy), 
63, 943, 1051 
Middle East (McGhee), 174 
Middle East Command (Acheson), 647 
Mutual Security Program, testimony (Acheson), 46, 209 
NATO, jet planes for (Bonbright), 208 
Near East, mutual security in (McGhee), 643 
Near East and Africa, barrier to aggression, testimony 
(McGhee), 213 
Soviet expansion, defense against (Acheson), 204 
Spain, strategic importance to Western Europe (Ache- 
son), 170 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, military assist- 
ance agreement, with Yugoslavia, signature and text, 
863 
Mutual Security Act of 1951: 
Administration of (Ex. Or. 10300), 826 
Economic assistance agreement, with Israel, exchange 
of notes, 1015 
Interdependence of military and economic strength, 946 
Signature, statement (Truman), 646 
Soviet charge of U.S. aggression and interference in 
internal affairs of other countries, 910, 921, 955, 
1042, 1081 
U.S. reply to Soviet charge, statements (Mansfield, 
Vorys) and note, 1010, 1056 
Yugoslavia, military and economic aid under, and signa- 
ture of military assistance agreement, 826, 863 
Mutual Security Agency (MSA), confirmation of W. 
Averell Harriman as director, 680 
Mutual Security Bill, funds for migration of refugees pro- 
posed, 702 
Mutual Security Program (MSP): 
Congress, presentation to (Departmental Announce- 
ment 125), text, 53 
Greece, proposed part in, 214, 218 
Middle East, economic and military aid, address 
(McGhee), 177 
Near East, address (McGhee at Atlantic City), 643 
Near East, recommendations for, article (Howard), 840 
Palestine refugees, request (Truman) to Congress for 
funds for, 259 
Philippines, economic aid to, 96 
South Africa, military equipment, 825 
Testimony before Congressional Committees (Acheson, 
Harriman, McGhee, Rockefeller), 46, 53, 88, 209, 213, 
328 


NAC. See North Atlantic Council. 
NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Naval mission agreement, signed with Cuba, 436 
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Near East: 

Barrier to aggression, testimony (McGhee), 213 

Mutual security in, address (McGhee at Atlantic City), 
643 

Technical Cooperation Administrator (Bennett), visit 
to Asia and, 948 

U.S. policy toward (1945-51), article (Howard), 809, 
839 

Nepal, U.S. mission at Katmandu, elevation to Embassy, 

443 

Netherlands: 

Refugees, assimilation of (Queen Juliana, letter to 
President Truman), 572 

Treaties, agreements, etc. : 

Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 460 n. 

South Pacific Commission, Six Power agreement to 
include Guam and Trust Territory of Pacific Is- 
lands, signature, statement (Keesing), and text, 
914, 1038, 10389 

News, English-language publication of U.S.S.R.: 

Attitude of U.S. toward, 171 

“Peace offensive” articles in, U.S. challenge (Barrett, 
NBC-TV), 250 

Newsprint : 

Allocation by IMC, 596, 828 

Shipments to leftist papers, refutation of charges, 827 
New Zealand, treaties, agreements, etc. : 

Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 460 n. 

Security treaty, tripartite, with U.S. and Australia, 
signature, draft text, and statements (Acheson, 
Dulles, Spender, and Berendsen), 147, 148, 187, 299, 
415, 495, 496, 620, 823 

South Pacific Commission, Six Power agreement to in- 
clude Guam and Trust Territory of Pacific Islands, 
signature, statement (Keesing), and text, 914, 1038, 
1039 

Nicaragua, peace treaty with Japan, signed, 460 n. 

Nong Kimny, Minister of Cambodia to U.S., 7 

North American regional broadcasting draft agreement 
(NARBA), article (Smith), 113 

North Atlantic Council (NAC), 7th session, Ottawa: 

Communiqué, Council statement, and statement and ad- 
dress (Acheson) 276, 523, 524, 525, 526 

Greece and Turkey, NATO membership proposed, text 
of protocol for, 650 

Special North Atlantic Council Committee, appointment 
of Harriman as U.S. representative, 572 

U.S. delegation, 514 

North Atlantic Council, 8th session (Rome), U.S. delega- 

tion, and communiqué, 918, 952 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). See also 

European defense. 

Agreement for defense of Greenland, U.S. and Denmark, 
cited, 654, 697, 765 

Azores, integration into defense plans of, 466 

Germany, Federal Republic of, inclusion, Western For- 
eign Ministers’ declaration and communiqué, 485, 
486 

Greece and Turkey, membership, NAC communiqué, 
text of protocol for, correspondence (President 
Truman with Prime Minister Venizelos and Pres- 
ident Bayar), and article (Howard), 523, 650, 651, 
571, 841 
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North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO)—Continued 
“Infrastructure” program of airfields, communications, 
and installations for, NAC communiqué on, 524 
Italian cooperation in, movement of U.S. supplies, 94 
Nonaggressive purpose of, 910 
Treaty on juridical status of armed forces signed, state- 
ment (Spofford), 16 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, addresses and state- 
ments: 
Acheson (at press conferences, Detroit, Ottawa, and be- 
fore General Assembly), 170, 204, 526, 803, 1049 
Anderson (at Washington and New York), 696, 859 
Bonbright, 208 
Bruce (over NBC-TV), 490 
Cabot (at Colgate), 272 
Eisenhower (at London), 163 
Jessup (at Colgate), 222 
McGhee (at Atlantic City), 643 
Spofford (over NBC-TV), 276 
Webb (before Int. Productivity Mission), 946 
North Korea. See Korea, North. 
North Pacific fisheries convention, proposed, U.S. delega- 
tion to negotiations, 789 
Norway, treaties, agreements, etc.: 
Double taxation, income and estate, conventions with 
U.S. (1949), ratification, 1014 
GATT, Torquay protocol, signature, 146 
Hospital unit, mobile surgical, for Korea, agreement 
with U.S. for logistical support of, 530 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 460 n. 
Nursing workshop in Guatemala City, opening, 146 
Nykopp, Johan Albert, credentials as Minister of Finland 
to U.S., 7 


OAS. See Organization of American States. 
Oatis, William N., espionage charges by Czechoslovakia: 
Czechoslovak laws applicable, text, 285 
ECOSOC resolution on protection of correspondents’ 
rights, text, 289 
H. Con. Res. 140, text, 417 
Proceedings of trial for espionage, and sentence, ex- 
cerpts, 92, 283, 286, 288 
Ambassador Prochizka, attitude, 416 
“Secret telephone line’ testimony, Communist propa- 
ganda, 489 
Statements (Stefan, Kotschnig), 284, 289 
OEEC. See European Economic Cooperation, Organiza- 
tion for. 
Oil, controversy in Iran. See Iranian oil controversy. 
Operation Wise Men, cited, 686 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC). See European Economic Cooperation, Or- 
ganization for. 
Organization of American States (OAS): 
Appointment of Burrows as alternate to U.S. repre- 
sentative to Council of OAS, 20 
Financing of nursing workshop in Guatemala City, 146 
OAS Charter (1948), U.S. ratification, statements 
(Dreier, Truman), 34, 112 


Pacific Islands, Trust Territory of: 
Administration, transfer of, statement (Truman) and 
Ex. Or. 10265, texts, 105, 106 
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Pacific Islands, Trust Territory of—Continued 
South Pacific Commission, membership in, 914, 1038, 
1039 
Pakistan: 
Kashmir, dispute with India. See under India. 
Official visit of F. P. Graham, U.N. representative, 278, 
638 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 460 n. 
Point 4 project, locust-infested areas, spraying, 466 
Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan, assassination, mes- 
sage of condolence from President Truman, 702 
Palestine : 
Palestine Refugee Program, U.N.: 
Discussed (McGhee), 216 
Funds for, letter (Truman to Congress), requesting, 
259 
U.N. Conciliation Commission for, 317, 639, 778 
U.N. Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in Near East, report, agenda, General Assembly, 
778 
U.S. and U.N. contributions to refugee programs, 216 
U.S. policy toward, article (Howard), 839 
Palestine Refugee Agency (PRA), refugees, reintegration 
into Near Eastern countries (McGhee), 217 
Pan American Highway Congress, 5th, U.S. delegation, 636 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, nursing workshop in 
Guatemala City, sponsorship, 146 
Pan American Sanitary Organization (PASO) : 
Executive Committee, 14th and 15th meetings, U.S. dele- 
gation, 554 
5th session, U.S. delegation, 554 
Panama: 
Ambassador (Heurtematte), to U.S. credentials, 655 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 460 n. 
Paraguay: 
Land reform in (Lubin), 471 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 460 n. 
Paris Plan, support of, 485, 490 
Paz, Hipolito J., credentials as Argentine Ambassador to 
U.S., 436 
Peace, policy for, address (Truman at Winston-Salem), 
679 
Peace, prospects for, address (Austin at Paris), 936 
Peace Observation Commission (POC), to establish a 
Balkan subcommission under General Assembly reso- 
lution, 1002 
“Peace offensive” by U.S.S.R.: 
Challenged (Barrett over NBC-TV), 250 
Discussed (Acheson), 171 
Relationship of International Conference in Defense of 
Children to, 935 
Peace through U.N., 20-year program for, report of Secre- 
tary-General, agenda, General Assembly, 785 
Peace treaty with Japan. See Treaty of peace with Japan. 
Penal and Penitentiary Commission, International, U.S. 
delegation to, final meeting, 119 
Peru: 
Bond arrangement for payment of obligations to U:S., 
statement (Webb), 865 
Membership in U.N., presentation of proof, agenda, Gen- 
eral Assembly, 786 
Point 4 project, 707 
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Peru—Continued 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
GATT, Torquay protocol, signature, 17, 493, 631, 829 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 460 n. 
Petroleum Convention, Venezuelan National, U.S. delega- 
tion, 516 
Philippines : 
Economic aid program (1951), implementation of U.S. 
note, 96 
Rehabilitation of, cooperation of Export-Import Bank 
and ECA in, 260 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
GATT, accession to, 17 
Mutual defense, treaty with U.S., text, signature, and 
remarks (Truman, Quirino, Acheson, and Romulo), 
335, 394, 422, 423, 424, 620, 823 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 460 n. 
U.S. Ambassador (Cowen), resignation, 808 
U.S. policy on, address (Rusk at Tacoma, Wash.), 822 
Physics, International Union of Pure and Applied, 7th 
General Assembly, U.S. delegation to, 119 
Pierson, Warren Lee, U.S. representative, Tripartite Com- 
mission on German Debts, 35, 737 
Plant Quarantine Conference of FAO, U.S. delegation, 516 
Plaza, Galo, President of Ecuador, address to Congress, 
and joint statement with President Truman, 68 
POC. See Peace Observation Commission. 
Point 4. See under Technical cooperation programs. 
Poland: 
Friendship, commerce and consular rights treaty with 
U.S. (1931), modification or termination, 96, 913 
Polish Repatriation Mission, withdrawal from U.S. zone 
in Germany, exchange of notes with U.S., 172, 173 
Polish Research and Information Service in New York, 
closing, 298, 651, 652 
U.S. Information Service, closing, exchange of notes 
with U.S. on, 298, 651, 652 
Policy Committee, Foreign Service (FSPC), termination, 
316 
Polish-language broadcasts over VOA, from Munich, 653 
Portugal, Azores defense agreement, with U.S., signature, 
466 
Poultry Congress, 9th World, U.S. delegation, 195 
PRA. See Palestine Refugee Agency. 
Press. See Information, freedom of. 
Press, Soviet propaganda uses, article (Little), 368 
Press releases, listed, 279, 319, 363, 403, 443, 478, 517, 559, 
598, 637, 675, 713, 749, 895, 833, 873, 923, 961, 1001, 1041, 
1080 
Prisoners of war: 
Korean, discussed (Jessup), 955 
U.N. Ad Hoc Commission on, appointment of members, 
79 
Private Enterprise Cooperation, Office of, opening of New 
Orleans unit, 105 
Prochézka, Dr. Vladimir, credentials as Czechoslovak 
Ambassador, remarks, and attitude toward Oatis case, 
416 
Proclamations: 
Arms, ammunition, and implements of war, enumeration 
by the President, text, 56 
Copyright extension to Italy, text, 1012 
Germany, termination of state of war with, text, 769 
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Proclamations—Continued 

India Emergency Food Aid Act, implementation, text, 37 

Trade-agreements concessions to U.S.S.R. and satellites, 
withdrawal, text, 291 

U.N. Day (1951), text, 500 

Propaganda machine, Soviet, article (Little), 367 

Property. See Claims; Protection. 

Protection of U.S. nationals and property (see also 
Claims) : 

Brussels agreement on conflicting claims to German 
enemy assets (1947), U.S. nominees for panel of 
conciliators under, 260 

Czechoslovakia, release of U.S. pilots requested, U.S. 
note (Briggs to Siroky), text, 93 

ECOSOC resolution on protection of correspondents’ 
rights (Aug. 15), text, 289 

Germany, holders of I. G. Farben stock to declare shares, 
259 

Japan, text of draft Allied property compensation law, 
429 

Morocco, rights of U.S. nationals in, proceedings before 
International Court of Justice, 179, 786, 978, 982, 
1042 

Oatis case. See Oatis. 

Travel of American citizens to Czechoslovakia pro- 
hibited, 93 

Psychological Operations Coordinating Committee, 36 

Psychological Strategy Board established (Presidential 
directive), 36 

Publications: 

Aftermath of Munich, October 1988—March 1939, vol. 1v, 
series D, of Documents on German Foreign Policy, 
1918-1945, 558 

Foreign Relations of the United States, 1934, vol. u, 
Europe, the Near East, and Africa, released, 74 

Lists : 

Congress, 208, 381, 500, 599, 611, 674 
State Department, 279, 313, 363, 494, 583, 795, 984, 
1017 
United States Participation in the United Nations, 262 n. 
U.S. Treaty Developments, 6th series, 236 
Pulliam, Eugene, charges of shipments of newsprint to 
leftist papers, 827 


Quirino, Elpidio, President of the Philippines, remarks 
at the signing of the mutual defense treaty with U.S., 
423 

Quirino-Foster agreement (1950), implementation of, U.S. 
note to Philippine Government, text, 96 


Radio (see also Telecommunications; Voice of America) : 
Bavaria, Soviet interference in transmission, and meas- 
ures to lessen, 700, 769 
Bavarian Radio, assignment of new broadcasting fre- 
quency to, 171 
Czechoslovak charges of false broadcasts, 12 
Europe, Radio Free, protests by Czechoslovakia against 
use of Czech and Slovak languages, 419, 421 
Extraordinary Administrative Radio Conference of ITU, 
U.S. delegation, 359 
North American Regional Broadcasting agreement, be- 
fore Senate, 113 
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Radio—Continued 
South Germany, establishment of fund for needy artists, 
1053 
Soviet propaganda uses, article (Little), 368, 369 

Radioisotope export program, enlargement by Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, 181 

Railway rehabilitation in Mexico, Export-Import Bank 
credit for, 499 

Raw materials. See International Materials Conference; 
Strategic materials. 

Reciprocity Information, Committee for, notice of nego- 
tiations on changes in trade agreement with 
Venezuela, 435 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation (RFC), soil survey, 
for abacé plantation in Ecuador, 70 

Red Cross. See under Italy; Sweden. 

Red Cross Societies, League of, tribute (Ridgway) for 
services in Korea, 306 

Refugees and displaced persons (see also International 
Refugee Organization) : 

Arab refugees, 177, 217 
Assimilation of, correspondence (Queen Juliana and 
President Truman), 572, 701 
Asylum from persecution, U.S. legislation, cited, 1068 
Convention and protocol on status of, discussed, article 
(Warren), 502 
Convention relating to status of stateless, report by 
Secretary-General, agenda, General Assembly, 786 
Czechoslovak citizens, flight to U.S. zone in Germany, 
exchanges of notes with Czechoslovakia, 624 
Funds for, proposed, under Mutual Security Bill, 702 
xreece, UNSCOB interest in, article (Howard), 533 
Palestine : 
Funds for, letters (Truman to Congress), 259 
Reintegration program and costs, 216 
Report, agenda, General Assembly, 778 
Polish, in U.S. zone in Germany, exchange of notes with 
Poland, 172, 173 
U.N. conference at Geneva to draft convention on status 
of refugees and protocol on status of stateless per- 
sons, article (Warren), 61, 79, 502 
U.N. High Commissioner for, report, agenda, General 
Assembly, 780 

Repatriation mission, Polish, in U.S. zone of Germany, ex- 
change of notes with Poland regarding withdrawal, 
172, 173 

Ridgway, Gen. Matthew B., Commander in Chief, U.N. 
Command: 

Announcements, statements, and messages in Korean 
armistice negotiations, texts, 43, 44, 152, 231, 269, 
306, 390, 439, 479, 513, 556, 557, 588, 634, 667, 668 

Civilian specialists in Korea, tribute to, 305 

Correspondence with Japanese Prime Minister (Yos- 
hida) on Japanese peace treaty, 383 

Road Federation, International, part in Point Four proj- 
ect, 111 

Rockefeller, John D., 3d, analysis of cultural relations 
program for Japan, 493 

Rockefeller, Nelson, testimony on Mutual Security Pro- 
gram, 328 

Roddan, Edward L., appointed Ambassador to Uruguay, 
597 
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Romulo, Carlos P., remarks on signing of mutual defense 
treaty with U.S., 424 
Roosevelt, Franklin D., understandings at Yalta with 
Churchill and Stalin, testimony by W. Averell Harri- 
man, 371 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin D.: 
Human rights, statement, 1059 
U.S. representative to 6th session of General Assembly, , 
680 
Round-table discussions on U.S. policy toward China 
(1949), 607, 608, 655 
Rudolph, Walter, article on science and foreign policy, 
967 
Rumania: 
Deportations, mass, from areas near Yugoslavia, alleged, 
987 
Freedom of press and publication, violation of, U.S. 
evidence submitted to U.N., 867 
Spy charges against U.S., exchange of notes with U.S., 
1056, 1057 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Commercial agreement with U.S. (1930), termina- 
tion, text of U.S. note, 95 
Peace treaty (1947), violations of human rights and 
military provisions, 867, 987 
Rusk, Dean, Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs: 
Addresses, statements, etc. : 2 
Far East, foreign policy (Tacoma, Wash.), 818, 821 
VOA, Malayan program inaugurated, 103 
Russell, Francis H., Director, Office of Public Affairs, 
address, International Farm Youth HExchange pro- 
gram, 20 
Russian imperialism, address, Dulles (at Detroit), 938 


Safety of life at sea, international convention (1948), 
entry into force, 1017 
St. Lawrence seaway project, Canadian offer to construct, 
581 
San Francisco Conference. See Treaty of peace with 
Japan. 
Saudi Arabia, treaties, agreements, etc.: 
Dhahran Airfield agreement, with U.S., signature, 150 
Mutual defense assistance, with U.S., signature, 150 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 460 n. 
Sayre, Francis B., U.S. representative in Trusteeship 
Council: 
Addresses, statements, etc.: 
Ewe question, amendment to Anglo-French resolution, 
270 
French Cameroons, administration of, 190 
Somaliland, U.S. views on problems, 32 
Togoland, British and French, progress, 309 
Trusteeship Council, report, 1024 
SCAP (Supreme Commander for Allied Powers). See 
Ridgway, Gen. Matthew B. 
Schuman, Robert, French Foreign Minister, attendance 
at Washington meeting of Western Foreign Ministers, 
485 
Schuman Plan, support for, 253, 485, 490, 765, 941, 1013, 
1050 
Science Adviser, Office of, establishment and duties, 969 
Science and foreign policy, article (Rudolph), 967 
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Scientific advancement in U.S.S.R., Government control of, 
discussed, article, 845, 849 

Security. See Loyalty and security program under State 
Department. 

Security, alleged espionage by Oto Biheler, former Czecho- 
slovak military and air attaché, State Department 
comment, 922 

Security Council: 

Elections to, 1002, 1042, 1081 
Iranian oil controversy, statement of competence of 
(Austin), 746 
Kashmir, report and statement by U.N. representative 
for India and Pakistan (Graham), 738, 740, 754 
Report to General Assembly and election of members, 
agenda items, 776 
Resolutions : 
Demilitarization of State of Jammu and Kashmir, 
continuation of efforts for (Nov. 10), 835, 959 
Suez Canal, Egyptian restrictions on shipping to 
Israeli ports, text, (Sept. 1), 479 

Security Program, Mutual. See Mutual Security Program 

Security treaties with: 

Australia and New Zealand, draft text, signature, state- 
ments (Acheson, Dulles, Spender, and Berendsen), 
and U.S. delegation, 147, 148, 187, 299, 415, 495, 496, 
620, 823 

Japan, text, signature, exchange of notes, and state- 
ments (Acheson, Yoshida), 187, 463, 464, 465, 620, 
823 

Service, John S., dismissal on Loyalty Review Board de- 
cision, 1041 

Sheppard, William J., designation in State Department, 
20 

Short, Joseph, atomic explosion by U.S.S.R. (second), 
statement, 611 

Shvernik, Nikolai Mikhailovitch, letter to President Tru- 
man on friendship resolution, 294, 379 

Sisco, Joseph J., article on report of Collective Measures 
Committee at 6th session of General Assembly, 771 

Smith, Marie L., article on North American regional broad- 
easting draft agreement (NARBA), 113 

Snow, Conrad E., address on loyalty program, 790 

Somaliland, U.S. views on problems, statement (Sayre), 
32 

South Africa, Union of: 

Military equipment for, under Mutual Security Pro- 
gram, 825 

South-West Africa, question in U.N. of status, 1003 

South American/South Atlantic Regional Air Navigation 
Meeting of ICAO, U.S. delegation, 788 

South Pacific Commission: 

8th session, U.S. delegation, 753 

Six Power agreement, to include Guam and Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, signature, state- 
ment (Keesing), and text, 914, 1038, 1039 

South-West Africa: 

International Court of Justice, implementation of ad- 
visory opinion, agenda, General Assembly, 781 

Question in U.N. of status, 1003 

Soviet bloc countries, economic pressure on, address 
(Linder), 759 
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Spain: 
Export-Import Bank, credit and loans for coal and 
wheat, for Spanish National Railway, and for steel 
and nitrogen production, 170, 298, 498 
Strategic importance of, to defense of Western Europe, 
statement (Acheson), 170 
Spender, Percy C., security treaty, tripartite, Australia 
with U.S. and New Zealand, statement, 147, 496 
Spofford, Charles M.: 
Activities as U.S. deputy on NAC, 571, 651 
Addresses, statements, ete. : 
Juridical status of armed forces, signature of agree- 
ment by NAT governments, 16 
NATO progress (over NBC-TV), 276 
Sports, international, and Soviet propaganda, address 
(Walsh), 1007 
Stassen, Harold E., policy of U.S. re China, testimony, 
608, 656, 657, 658 
State Department: 
Allegations by John B. Elliott against Secretary Ache- 
son, memorandum refuting, 397 
Appointments: 
Allison, John M., as Acting Assistant Secretary for 
Far Eastern Affairs, 1000 
Cowen, Myron M., Consultant to the Secretary, 808 
Johnson, U. Alexis, as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Far Eastern Affairs, 1000 
Merchant, Livingston T., as special assistant to the 
Secretary, 1000 
Biheler, Oto, former Czechoslovak Military and Air At- 
taché, alleged espionage, comment, 922 
Disloyalty charges against John Paton Davies, Jr., clear- 
ance of, 150, 278 
Employees, devotion to duty, remarks (Acheson), 714 
Graduate Student Summer Seminar on Foreign Affairs, 
150 
Libraries and Institutes, Division of, Office of Educa- 
tional Exchange, abolished, 234 
Loyalty and security program: 
Letters and statement (Humelsine) to Senator Mc- 
Carthy, 233, 314, 315 
Service, John Stewart, dismissal on findings of 
Loyalty Review Board of CSC, 1041 
Support of Jessup in allegations by Senator McCar- 
thy, 436 
Suspension of John Paton Davies, Jr., and Oliver 
Edmund Clubb, and reinstatement of Davies, 150, 
278 
Vincent requests hearing before Senate subcommit- 
tee, 922 
Loyalty Security Board, description, address (Snow), 
790 
Number of employees, 791, 889 
Overseas Information Centers, Division of (ICD), Office 
of Educational Exchange, established, 234 
Private Enterprise Cooperation, Office of, opening of 
New Orleans unit, 105 
Science Adviser, Office of, duties, 969 
Statues from Italy, addresses (Truman, Acheson, De 
Gasperi) on dedication, 436, 564, 565, 566 
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Steel: 
European community for coal and steel, sponsorship by 
France, 485 
OBREC declaration, text, 487, 488 
Production of, in Spain, Export-Import Bank credit, 498 
Stefan, Representative Karl, address (over VOA) on 
Oatis trial, 284 
Stout, Frank, charges against INP, statement (Barrett), 
669 
Strategic materials: 
Africa’s deposits of, discussed (McGhee), 97 
Coal, European situation, 170, 487 
Coal and Steel, European Community, sponsorship by 
France, 485 
Copper and zine allocations of Copper-Zinc-Lead Com- 
mittee, of IMC, 634 
Cotton, International Advisory Committee, 10th plenary 
meeting, article (Edmond), 586 
Cotton-—Cotton Linters Committee, Ist meeting, article 
(Edmond), 587 
Embargo on, to Soviet bloc countries, 762 
Europe, natural resources (OEEC declaration), 487 
Far East, sources of, statement (Acheson), 51 
Free world’s needs, address (McGhee), 614 
Germany, efforts to restrict export, statement (McCloy), 
66 
Germany and India, represented on Sulphur Committee 
of IMC, 277 
Hemp plantation in Ecuador, possible RFC project, 70 
IA-ECOSOO, discussion of increased production (Mil- 
ler), 476 
International Materials Conference, efforts to correct 
short supply, joint statement, U.S., U.K., France, 
and other statements, 23, 26, 116, 247, 729, 868 
Japan, represented on Pulp-Paper Committee of IMC, 
277 
Kraft pulp and dissolving pulp, recommendations, 361 
Minerals in Bolivia, discussed, 631 
Molybdenum and tungsten, IMC availabilities, 4th quar- 
ter (1951), 960 
Newsprint, allocation by Pulp-Paper Committee of IMC, 
596, 828 
Nickel and cobalt, allocation for 4th quarter (1951), 665 
Oil, Anglo-Iranian controversy, 72, 73, 129, 130, 131, 176, 
882, 547, 548, 584, 612 
Shortages, methods of handling, addresses (Thorp), 
246, 728 
Sulphur, allocation for 3d and 4th quarters, and IMC 
computation of shortages, with tables, 194, 711, 870 
Tin industry in Malaya, invitation to U.S. for study, 
581 
Tin Study Group, International, 6th meeting, U.S. dele- 
gation, 515 
Tungsten and molybdenum, distribution in 3d and 4th 
quarters (1951), 192, 361, 731 
Tungsten production, Export-Import Bank loan to Bo- 
livia, 828 
Underdeveloped areas, source of, 329 
U.S. allocation to foreign countries, text, 29 
Western Europe, cooperation in controls over export to 
Iron Curtain countries, 759 
Strauss, Anna Lord, alternate U.S. representative to 6th 
session of General Assembly, 680 
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Sudeten Germans in Germany, exchange of notes, U.S. 
with Czechoslovakia, on Czech charges of U.S.-inspired 
militarism, 628 

Suez Canal, Israeli ports, Egyptian restrictions on shipping 
to, Security Council resolution, text (Sept. 1), and 
proceedings, 239, 396, 479 

Sulphur Committee of IMC, allocation of sulphur for 4th 
quarter of 1951, 711 

Sviridov, V. P., Soviet High Commissioner for Austria, 
charges of U.S. remilitarization in Austria, 691 

Sweden : 

Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
GATT, Torquay protocol, 169 
Red Cross field hospital in Korea, to reimburse U.S. 
for logistical support, text, 75 
U.S. scientific attachés (Doyle, Loftness), appointment, 
234 

Switzerland: 

Double taxation conventions, estate tax, with U.S., sig- 
nature, and income tax, with U.S., ratification, 
145, 575 

U.S. scientific attaché (Lek), appointment, 234 

Syria, treaties, agreements, etc. : 

GATT, U.N. notified of Syria’s intention to withdraw 
from, 115 

Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 460 n. 


Takeuchi, Ryuji: 


Appointment as chief of Japanese Government over- 
seas agency at Washington, D.C., 225 
Statement on deposit of instrument of ratification of 
peace treaty by Japan, 945 
Tarchiani, Alberto, Italian Ambassador, note to U.S. 
proposing revision of Italian peace treaty, 1011 
Tariffs : 
Cartel restrictions and tariffs, distinction, statement 
(Lubin), 591 
Concessions denied to countries dominated by world 
Communist movement, U.S. notes, proclamation, 
and letter (Truman to Snyder), 95, 96, 291, 913 
Tariffs and trade, general agreement on (GATT): 
Ad hoc committee for intersessional business, 830 
Administration of, measures for strengthening, 6th 
session, 829 
Belgian restrictions on dollar imports, 831 
Business practices, restrictive, U.S. proposal for con- 
sideration by ECOSOC, 277 
Chamois leather, withdrawal of reduction in tariff on, 
828 
China, withdrawal of concessions to, by U.S., following 
China’s withdrawal from agreement, 977 
Czechoslovakia, tariff concessions to, request of U.S. for 
suspension, adopted, 829 
Czechoslovakia, U.S. withdrawal of trade concessions, 
290, 291, 621, 622, 914 
Deadline for signature of Torquay protocol extended 
by contracting parties, 829 
Procedures for negotiation outside conferences, 830 
6th session (Geneva) : 
Report on proceedings, 829 
U.S. delegation, 553 
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Tariffs and trade, general agreement on (GATT)—Con. 
Torquay protocol, signatures: 

Austria, 17, 577, 829; Germany, 17, 491, 829; In- 
donesia, 833; Italy, 882; Norway, 146, 227; Peru, 
17, 493, 631, 829; Sweden, 169; Turkey, 17, 576, 829 

Syria notifies U.N. of intention to withdraw from, 
115 

U.S. import restrictions on dairy products, complaints, 
830 
Taxation, double, conventions with: 
Canada (1950), income and estate, entry into force, 909 
Japan, income and estate, proposed, 864 
Norway (1949), income and estate, ratification, 1014 
Switzerland, income tax, ratification, and estate tax, 
signature, 145, 575 
TCA. See Technical Cooperation Administration. 
Technical Assistance Board, of ECOSOC, part in tech- 
nical cooperation programs, 996 
Technical Cooperation Administration (TCA): 
Bennett, Henry G., visits to Ethiopia, Near East, and 
Asia, 149, 948 
Food and natural resources, program of, recommenda- 
tions of Point 4 consultants, 577 
Technical cooperation programs: 
Agenda, General Assembly, program for underdeveloped 
countries, 779 
ECOSOC proceedings on and funds for, 518 
Engineering, contribution to, address (Bennett), 107 
Far East, limiting factors in, address (Rusk at Tacoma, 
Wash.), 823 
Farming techniques, improvements, cited, 660 
India, appointment of Willson as director, 961 
Israel, economic assistance agreement, 1015 
Near East countries, discussed in article (Howard), 
815 
OAS, financing of nursing workshop in Guatemala City, 
146 
Point 4 agreements signed with: 

Cuba, 19; Eritrea, 19; Ethiopia, 18, 149; Libya, 19; 
Mexico, 67; U.K., for dependent overseas terri- 
tories, 227 

Point 4 projects for: 

Food supply, world, through “grass roots” methods, 
577 

Roads in Latin America and elsewhere, contract, 111 

Scientific books, distribution, 149 

Point 4 projects with: 

Brazil, 74, 300; Caribbean area, 866; Egypt, 865; 
India, 76; Iran, 111, 1016; Latin America, 300; Li- 
beria and other African countries, 101; Pakistan, 


466; Peru, 707 
Progress, cited (Acheson before General Assembly), 
804 


Technical Assistance Board, of ECOSOC, part in, 996 
Unified planning and operation of, urged, 577 
U.N. program, funds for, statement (Mansfield), 994 
U.S.Brazil Joint Commission, appointment of Mer- 
win L. Bohan to, 157 
Technical Industrial Intelligence Committee, cited, 967 
Telecommunications (see also Radio; Voice of America) : 
Bavarian Radio, assignment of new broadcasting fre- 
quency to, 171 
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Telecommunications—Continued 
TV frequency channels, agreement with Mexico, ex- 
change of notes, 865 
U.N. telecommunications system, report of Secretary- 
General, agenda, General Assembly, 783 
“Telephone line, secret,’’ Communist-propaganda testi- 
mony in Oatis trial in Czechoslovakia, 489 
Television frequency channels, agreement with Mexico, 
exchange of notes, 865 
Theater, Soviet doctrine of thought control, 897 
Thorp, Willard L., Assistant Secretary for Economic Af- 
fairs: 
Addresses, statements, etc. : 
Czechoslovakia, suspension of trade concessions to, 
622 
Economic challenge, international (at U. of Mich.), 
245 
Economic measures and Communist aggression (over 
NBC-TV), 762 
Land-tenure problems (at Madison, Wis.), 661 
Raw material shortages, effects (at Boston), 728 
Thought-control doctrine of Soviet propaganda, article, 
in three parts, 719, 844, 895 
Ticoulat, Gabriel J., appointment as U.S. representative 
to central group of IMC, 665 
Tin, Malayan production, U.K. and Malayan Government 
invite U.S. to observe, 581 
Tin Study Group, International, 6th meeting, U.S. dele- 
gation, 515 
Tobacco Congress, World, U.S. delegation, 515 
Tobias, Channing H., alternate U.S. representative to 6th 
session of General Assembly, 680 
Togoland, British and French, progress, statement 
(Sayre), 309 
Torquay protocol. See Tariffs and trade. 
Trade (see also Tariffs and trade) : 
Business practices, restrictive, U.S. proposal for con- 
sideration by ECOSOC, 277 
Cartels, U.S. draft resolution and ECOSOC resolution 
(Sept. 13), texts, and statement (Lubin), 590, 595 
Communist-dominated countries, suspension of tariff 
concessions, U.S. notes, proclamation, and letter 
(Truman to Snyder), 95, 96, 291, 913 
Export to China, Hong Kong, etc., texts of orders revok- 
ing licenses, 58 
Inter-American, address (Miller at Va. Trade Conf.), 
949 
International Monetary Fund, part in, address (Tru- 
man), 501 
Shipping restrictions affecting Far Eastern ports, texts 
of transportation orders of Department of Com- 
merce, 59, 60 
Trade Promotion, Regional Conference on, of ECAFH, 
U.S. delegation, 636 
U.S.S.R. and satellites, suspension of tariff concessions, 
U.S. notes, proclamation, and letter (Truman to 
Snyder), 95, 96, 291, 913 
Western Europe, cooperation in security controls over 
exports to Iron Curtain countries, 759 
Trade agreements, reciprocal, with: 
Turkey (1939), cited, 576 
Venezuela (1939), negotiations for changes in, 17, 433 
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Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951: 
Bulgaria, suspension of import concessions to, under, 
550, 914 
Czechoslovakia, suspension of trade concessions to, un- 
der, 621, 622, 914 
Proclamation, text, withdrawing trade-agreement con- 
cessions from U.S.S.R. and satellites, and letter 
(Truman to Snyder), 291 
Signature, statement (Truman), 16 
Termination or modification of agreements pursuant 
to, with U.S.S.R., Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, and 
Rumania, and fur embargo on Communist China, 
95, 96, 913 
Trade Agreements, Interdepartmental Committee on, no- 
tice of negotiations with Venezuela on changes in 
trade agreement (1939), 434 
Trading with the enemy act (1917), status upon termina- 
tion of war with Germany, draft resolution, 92 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Air Force mission, agreement signed with Uruguay, 
1016 
Armed forces, status of, treaty between NAT govern- 
ments, signed, 16 
Artistic and scientific institutions and historic monu- 
ments, inter-American treaty on protection of 
(1935), cited, 345 
Austrian state treaty, proposed negotiations, statement 
(Donnelly) and text of Austrian note, 486, 768 
Azores defense agreement, with Portugal, signature, 466 
Boundary waters (1909), IJC recommendations to pre- 
vent pollution approved by Canada and U.S., 947 
Brussels agreement (1947) on conflicting claims to 
German enemy assets, U.S. nominees for panel of 
conciliators under, 260 
Claims convention with Mexico, 10th Mexican pay- 
ment under, 948 
Commercial agreements : 
Bulgaria (1932), termination, U.S. notification, 95, 
550, 914 
Rumania (1930), termination, U.S. note, text, 95 
U.S.S.R. (1937, 1942), termination, U.S. note, text, 95, 
913 
Copyright laws, extension of time for compliance with: 
Finland, proclamation, 864 
Italy, text of proclamation, 1012 
Dhahran Airfield agreement, with Saudi Arabia, sig- 
nature, 150 
Double taxation: 
Canada, income and estate (1950), entry into force, 
909 
Japan, income and estate, proposed, 864 
Norway, income and estate (1949), ratification, 1014 
Switzerland, estate, signature, and income, ratifica- 
tion, 145, 575 
Economic assistance agreement, with Israel, exchange 
of notes, 1015 
Economic relations and amity, treaty with Ethiopia, 
signature, 497 
Educational exchange, under Fulbright Act (1946) : 
Australia, signature, 854 
Denmark, signature, 482 
Iraq, signature, 336 
Japan, signature of memorandum, 432 
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Treaties, agreements, ete.—Continued 


Extradition convention, supplementary, with Canada, 
signature, 908 
Financial convention with Dominican Republic (1940), 
exchange of notes terminating, 299 
Friendship, commerce and consular rights: 
Hungary (1925), modification or termination, U.S. 
note, 95, 914 
Poland (1931), modification or termination, U.S. note, 
96, 913 
Friendship, commerce and navigation: 
Denmark, signature, 575 
Greece, signature, 261 
Ireland (1950), discussed, 1058 
Israel, signature, 382 
Italy (1948), agreement supplementary to, signature 
and text, 568 
General agreement on tariffs and trade (1947). See 
Tariffs and trade. 
Geneva conventions (1949), U.N. forces in Korea to 
observe, 189 
German sovereignty, joint statement by Western For- 
eign Ministers and German Chancellor, text, 891, 
1049, 1050 
Greenland, defense agreement, U.S. with Denmark, 
cited, 654, 697, 765 
Guided missiles tests, territory for, agreement with 
Dominican Republic, signature, 948 
Hague convention on laws and customs of war on land 
(1907), cited, 345 
Hospital units, for Korea, agreements with Sweden and 
Norway for logistical support of, 75, 530 
Lend-lease settlement, agreements signed or imple- 
mented with Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, and Mexico, 631 
Lend-lease settlement, negotiations resumed with 
U.S.S.R., and texts of U.S. notes, 145, 631 
Lend-lease settlement, with Mexico, payment of install- 
ment discussed, 260 
Migrant labor agreement, with Mexico, entry into force 
and statement (Truman), 199, 336 
Military and naval missions, agreements signed with 
Cuba, 436 
Military assistance agreement, with Yugoslavia, signa- 
ture and text, 863 
Military mission, agreement signed with Venezuela, 300 
Mutual defense, treaty with Philippines, text, signa- 
ture, and statements (Truman, Quirino, Acheson, 
and Romulo), 335, 394, 422, 423, 424, 620, 823 
Mutual defense, with Saudi Arabia, signature, 150 
North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement, be- 
fore Senate, 113 
North Atlantic treaty (1949) : 
Art. 2 cited, 524, 525 
Protocol for admission of Greece and Turkey, signa- 
ture, 571, 651 
North Pacific fisheries convention, proposed, U.S. dele- 
gation, 789 
Peace treaties with Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania 
(1947), violations of human rights and military 
provisions, 987 
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Treaties, agreements, etc.—Continued 


Peace treaty with Italy (1947): 
Economic provisions for Eritrea, agenda, General As- 
sembly, 787 
Question of Trieste, Soviet charge of violation by 
U.S., U.K., and France, and U.S. statement, 911, 912 
Revision of, joint declaration by U.S., France, and 
U.K., and exchange of notes, U.S. and Italy, 486, 
570, 1011, 1050 
Revision of, Soviet note replying to joint declaration 
by U.S., U.K., and France, and U.S. statement, 648, 
649 
Peace treaty with Japan. See Treaty of peace with 
Japan. 
Point 4 agreements signed with: 
Cuba, 19; Eritrea, 19; Ethiopia, 18, 149; Libya, 19; 
Mexico, 67 ; U.K., for dependent overseas territories, 
227 
Relief supplies, transportation of, agreement with India, 
signature, 146 
Safety of life at sea, convention (1948), entry into 
force, 1017 
Security treaty, tripartite, with Australia and New 
Zealand, signature, draft text, and statements 
(Acheson, Dulles, Spender, and Berendsen), 147, 
148, 187, 299, 415, 495, 496, 620, 823 
Security treaty with Japan, signature, text, statements, 
and exchange of notes (Acheson, Yoshida), 187, 463, 
464, 465, 620, 823 
South Pacific Commission, Six Power agreement to in- 
clude Guam and Trust Territory of Pacific Islands, 
signature, statement (Keesing), and text, 914, 1038, 
1089 
Swedish Red Cross field hospital in Korea, Sweden to 
reimburse U.S. for logistical support, signed, text, 
75 
Tariffs and trade, general agreement on (GATT). See 
Tariffs and trade. 
Torquay protocol. See Tariffs and trade, general agree- 
ment on. 
Trade agreement with Turkey (1939), cited, 576 
Trade agreement with Venezuela (1939), negotiations 
for changes in, 17, 433 
Trieste. See Peace treaty with Italy. 
TV frequency channels, agreement with Mexico, ex- 
change of notes, 865 
U.N. forces, expenditures, agreement signed with ROK 
(1950), cited, 667 


Treaty Developments, U.S., 6th series, released, 236 
Treaty of peace with Japan: 


Allied Powers property compensation law, reference to, 
429, 432 

Collective security, principle of, statement (Dulles), 
132 

Declarations, draft texts, 137 

Draft, procedure in preparing, statement (Dulles), 132 

Exchange of notes (Ridgway and Yoshida), 383 

India, refusal to participate, exchange of notes with 
U.S. on, 385, 387 

Instrument of ratification, Japanese, deposit of, and 
statements (Takeuchi, Webb, Dulles), 945 

Invitation by U.S. to 50 nations for signature, text, and 
responses, 186, 383 
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Treaty of peace with Japan—Continued 


Reparations, discussion, 457 

Report to President Truman (Dulles), 620 

Rules of procedure, text, 450 

Signatures, listed, 459 n. 

Soviet charges against, refutation (Dulles), 461 

Sponsorship by U.K. and U.S., statement (Dulles), 132 

Texts of treaty, revisions, declarations, and protocol, 
132, 349, 358, 354, 355 

U.S.S.R., attitude, exchange of memoranda and notes 
with U.S., 138, 148, 348, 461 

U.S. delegation, 187, 384, 442 

U.S. ratification, preliminaries to, 977 


Treaty of peace with Japan, addresses and statements: 


Opening address (Truman), 447 

Opening and closing statements (Acheson), 442, 450, 459 

Principles discussed (Rusk at Tacoma, Wash.), 821 

Problems in future (Allison at New York), 724 

Procedure in negotiating, and principles (Dulles), 132, 
346, 443, 452, 616, 974 

Reconciliation (Allison over NBC-TYV), 388 


Trieste, Free Territory of: 


Division of, Soviet charge against France, U.K., and 
U.S. of violation of Italian peace treaty (1947), 911 

Problem of, address (De Gasperi), cited, 568 

U.S. policy toward, statement (McDermott), 131 

Yugoslav and Italian rights in division of, U.S. attitude, 
912 


Tripartite Commission on German Debts, meetings and 


texts of communiqués, 35, 61, 358, 737, 894, 1021 


Truce talks. See Korean armistice. 
Truman, Harry S.: 


Addresses, statements, etc.: 

American frontier, 1951 (at Detroit), 243 

American Samoa, transfer of administration, 105 

Armaments, reduction of, 799 

Armistice in Korea (at Tullahoma), 3, 78 

Arms, necessity for, 244 

Atomic Energy Commission and Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments, coordination, 800 

Collective security vs. Soviet smear campaign (at 
Tullahoma), 3 

Constitution (Library of Cong.), 528 

Czechoslovak Ambassador Prochazka, on presenta- 
tion of credentials, 416 

Ecuadoran President, joint statement with, 68 

Free world, defensive strength (at San Francisco), 
415 

Freedom, defense of (4th of July address), 79, 83 

Friendship resolution, release by U.S.S.R. to Soviet 
peoples, 296 

Harriman, departure for Iran, 130 

Hungary, mass deportations, 208 

India Emergency Food Aid Act, 37 

International Bank and Fund, Boards of Governors, 
501 

Iranian oil controversy, suspension of negotiations, 
382 

Italy, statues from, dedication, 564 

Jessup, appointment to General Assembly, 736 

Mexican farm workers, legislation for, 336 

Mutual Security Act of 1951, signature, 646 
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Truman, Harry 8.—Continued 
Addresses, statements, ete.—Continued 
Neutrality, violation of, charges against U.S., in 
Korea, 391 
OAS Charter (1948), signing of ratification, 34 
Pacific Islands, Trust Territory of, transfer of ad- 
ministration, 105 
Peace, policy (at Winston-Salem), 679 
Philippines, mutual defense treaty, signature, 422 
San Francisco Conference, opening, 447 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, signed, 16 
Correspondence : 
Vice President Barkley, transmitting Wallace letter 
and his report on trip to Far East (1944), 541 
Vice President Barkley and Speaker Rayburn, on con- 
tributions for UNICEF, 313 
Turkish President Bayar and Greek Prime Minister 
Venizelos, on membership of Greece and Turkey in 
NATO, 571 
Committee on Appropriations, urging increased funds 
for organization, 312 
Congressional Committees, funds for Palestine Refu- 
gee Program of U.N., 259 
Congressional Committees, on further military and 
economic assistance to Yugoslavia, 826 
de Gaulle, Pierre, 2000th birthday of Paris, 87 
King Idris I of Libya, on U. S. recognition of Libya, 
1057 
Queen Juliana of Netherlands, refugee problem, 701 
Premier Mosadeq, on Iranian oil controversy, ex- 
change of messages, 129, 130 
Pakistani Begum Liaquat Ali Khan and Governor 
General Khwaja Nazimuddin, on death of Liaquat 
Ali Khan, 702 
Speaker Rayburn, termination of war with Germany, 
transmitting draft resolution, 90 
Shvernik, letter, sending McMahon-Ribicoff resolution, 
87 
Secretary Snyder, on withdrawal of trade-agreements 
concessions to U.S.S.R. and satellites, 291 
Prince Talal and The Emir Naif of Jordan, condolence 
on assassination of King Abdullah, 171 
Directive, establishing Psychological Strategy Board, 
36 
Executive orders. See Executive orders. 
Finnish choral greeting, recorded, to, 1013 
Messages to Congress : 
Lend-lease operations, report, 631 
Migrant workers from Mexico, illegal entry, 197 
Resolution of Presidium of Supreme Soviet and 
Shvernik letter, 379 
Termination of war with Germany, with draft reso- 
lution, 90 
U.S. participation in U.N. (1950), report, 262 
Nomination of Gen. Mark W. Clark as Ambassador to 
Vatican, 894 
Proclamations. See Proclamations. 
Truman doctrine, quoted, 175, 812 
Trusteeship Council (TC): 
British and French Togoland, progress, statement 
(Sayre), 309 
Ewe problem, Anglo-French resolution, text as amended 
(July 25), with statement (Sayre), 271 
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Trusteeship Council (TC)—Continued 
French Cameroons, administration by France, U.S. ob- 
servation of, statement (Sayre), 190 
Pacific Islands, Trust Territory of, transfer of U.S. 
administration (Ex. Or. 10265), and statement 
(Truman), texts, 105, 106 
Report, annual, statement (Sayre), 1024 
Report, to General Assembly, agenda items, 776, 780 
Somaliland, U.S. views, statement (Sayre), 32 
Turkey: 
Aid under Truman doctrine, results of, 175 
Middle East Command, texts of joint Four Power pro- 
posal to Egypt and joint statement by Turkey, 
U.K., France, and U.S., and rejection by Egypt, 647, 
702, 817 
Middle East Command, Soviet attitude toward Four 
Power proposal, 1054, 1055 
Mutual Security Program, proposed part in, 214, 218 
North Atlantic Treaty, accession proposed, NAC com- 
muniqué, text of protocol, and correspondence 
(President Truman and President Bayar), 523, 571, 
650, 841 
Soviet interest in, article (Howard), 810 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
GATT, Torquay protocol, signature, 17, 576, 829 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 460 n. 
Trade agreement, with U.S. (1939), cited, 576 
U.S. aid to, article (Howard), 812 
U.S. Ambassador (McGhee), appointment, 1000 
Turkish Straits, Soviet interest in, article (Howard), 811 
TV. See Television ; Telecommunications. 


UNCURK. See U.N. Commission for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea under Korea. 
Underdeveloped areas: 
Aid to, statements (Mansfield), and U.S. draft resolu- 
tion on financial arrangements, 989, 994, 995, 1003 
Economic development, ECOSOC report, agenda, Gen- 
eral Assembly, 779 
Economic development, financing, 395 
Financing of loans, part of International Bank in, 501 
Source of strategic materials, testimony (Rockefeller), 
329 
UNESCO. See United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. 
UNICEF. See International Children’s Emergency Fund. 
Unified Command. See under Korea. 
Union of South Africa: 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 460 n. 
Racial segregation of Indians in, agenda, General As- 
sembly, 778, 1081 
U.S. Ambassador (Gallman), appointment, 415 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R.) : 
Agreements, secret, with Hungary (1947), 327 
Allied Council for Austria, representative of (Sviridov), 
charges of U.S. remilitarization, 691 
All-Union Central Committee, dissemination of Com- 
munist Party doctrine, 895 
Armaments, reduction of, propaganda efforts to con- 
fuse, address (Austin at Paris), 936 
Armistice negotiations in Korea, statement (Vyshin- 
sky), 688 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R.)—Con. 


Atomic energy and conventional armaments, appeal for 
control of, address (Truman), 802 
Atomic explosion by (second), statement (Short), 611 
Attack on U.N. plane, alleged, communication (Austin 
to Lie), 909 
“Big Lie,” propaganda efforts of, address (Barnard), 
851 
Communist Party, All-Union, philosophy of, discussed, 
719 
Constitution of, discussed (Truman at Library of 
Cong.), 529 
Cultural activities as propaganda, address (Barrett at 
New York), 903 
Disarmament proposal by U.S., U.K., and France, bal- 
anced reduction of forces, Soviet attitude, 834, 920, 
953, 1048 
Friendship resolution for Soviet peoples (S. Con. Res. 
a3): 
Letter forwarding (Truman to Shvernik) and VOA 
broadcast, 87 
Shvernik’s reply and Soviet resolution, 294 
Statements (Truman, Acheson), 296, 297 
Text, 381 
Transmittal of Soviet reply (Truman to Congress), 
379 
Withheld from Russian people, discussion, 144, 226 
German merchant vessels, exchange of notes with U.S. 
on distribution of, 254 
Germany, free elections in, Soviet protests in General 
Assembly, statement (Austin), 892 
Germany, objective of policy, address (McCloy), 252 
Hostile activities toward Yugoslavia, complaint before 
General Assembly on, statement (Cooper), 985 
Hungary, Soviet economic imperialism in, article (Hil- 
ton), 323 
Interference in affairs of other states and aggression, 
Soviet charge against U.S. Mutual Security Act 
(1951) and U.S. reply, 910, 921, 1010, 1042, 1056, 
1081 
Iranian oil controversy, objection to U.N. consideration 
of, statement (Austin), 615 
Japan, maneuver for, address (Dulles at Cleveland), 
974 
Japanese peace treaty, exchange of memoranda and 
notes with U.S. on Soviet attendance at San Fran- 
cisco Conference, and answers (Dulles) to Soviet 
charges against treaty, 138, 143, 348, 461 
Korean truce, Malik statement, text and discussion by 
Gromyko and U.N. representatives, 45, 78, 90 
Lend-lease vessels in U.S.S.R., texts of U.S. notes 
(Acheson) urging return of, and resumption of ne- 
gotiations, 145, 631 
Life in, address (Kirk at New York), 681 
Middle East Command, Soviet attitude, exchange of 
notes with U.S., 1054, 1055 
Military preparations, statements (Truman, Dulles, 
Jessup), 248, 938, 955 
Murder of American soldier (Gresens) in Vienna, ex- 
change of notes with U.S. on, 861, 862 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, Soviet note charging U.S. 
aggression and interference in affairs of other 
states, and U.S. reply, 910, 921, 1010, 1042, 1056, 1081 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R.)—Con. 


Near Bast, pressure on, article (Howard), 810, 811, 
812, 840 
News, English-language publication, U.S. attitude, 
171, 250 
“Peace offensive” of, relationship of International Con- 
ference in Defense of Children to, 935 
Problems lying behind U.S.S.R., analyzed (Acheson), 
126 
Propaganda, conflicting (Barrett at Colgate), 226 
Propaganda machine, article (Little), 367 
Russian imperialism, address (Dulles at Detroit), 938 
Soviet athlete in international competition, address 
(Walsh), 1007 
Soviet expansion, U.S. defense against, address (Ache- 
son at Detroit), 203 
Soviet policy and U.S. policy, address (Jessup, at Car- 
negie Endowment), 573 
Soviet tactics, address (Austin before Veterans of For. 
Wars), 425 
Thought control, article in three parts, 719, 844, 895 
Trade-agreements concessions under Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951, text of U.S. proclamation 
withdrawing, 291 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Commercial agreement with U.S. (1937, 1942), termi- 
nation, 95, 913 
Peace treaty with Italy (1947): 
Revision, text of reply to joint declaration by U.S., 
U.K., and France, 649 
Trieste, provisions re, Soviet charge of violation by 
U.S., U.K., and France, and U.S. statement, 
911, 912 
U.N., obstructive tactics toward, 184, 425, 805, 834 
U.S. relations with, article (Kohler), 8 
U.S. wartime relations with, including Yalta agree 
ments, testimony (Harriman), 371 
Violation of Soviet border by U.S. plane, alleged, state- 
ment (Gromyko), 909 n. 
VOA broadcast to Moslem peoples of, inauguration of, 
statement (Acheson), 102 
Vyshinsky, ridicule of disarmament plan, 834, 1048 
Youth festival, East Berlin, articles (McKee, Cox) and 
statement (Acheson), 407, 414, 483 
Yugoslav charge in General Assembly of hostile activi- 
ties, 985 


United Kingdom (U.K.). See also Allied High Commis- 


sion; Foreign Ministers, Western. 

Anglo-American partnership in Middle East, discussed, 
705 

Colonial development in Africa, 99 

Commodity groups, joint statement, 26 

Cultural objects, measures to prohibit export, démarche 
(1946), with U.S. and France, text, 340 

Disarmament, balanced reduction of forces, tripartite 
proposal, in U.N., with U.S. and France, 770, 799, 
802, 807, 874, 889, 920, 936, 954, 962, 1002, 1023, 
1042, 1047 

Eritrea, administering authority in, 787 

European continental community, support for, 485 

Flood victims in Kansas and Missouri, offer of aid 
to, 165 
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United Kingdom (U.K.)—-Continued 

Free all-German elections, tripartite resolution with 
U.S. and France, text of draft, 1019 

German Debts, Tripartite Commission on, meeting, 61, 
358, 1021 

Guided missile tests over Dominican territory, coopera- 
tion with U.S., British and Dominican exchange of 
notes, 948 

Kashmir, demilitarization of, sponsorship, with U.S., of 
Security Council resolution on, 960 

Malayan tin, invitation to U.S. to observe industry, 581 

Middle East affairs, role in, address (Loftus at Windsor, 
Ont.) 703 

Middle East Command: 

Four Power proposal (U.K., U.S., France, Turkey) to 
Egypt to join, text, and rejection by Egypt, 647, 702 

Four Power statement, text, 817 

Soviet attitude, 1054, 1055 

Oil controversy with Iran. See Iranian oil controversy. 

Togoland, British, progress, statement (Sayre), 310 

Treaties, agreements, etc.: 

Peace treaty with Italy (1947): 

Eritrea, economic provisions, agenda, General As- 
sembly, 787 

Revision, joint declaration by U.K., U.S., and 
France, and Soviet note in reply, 570, 649 

Trieste, Soviet charge against U.K., U.S., and 
France of violations of provisions re, 911 

Peace treaty with Japan, sponsorship, with U.S., and 
signature, 132, 460 n. 

South Pacific Commission, Six Power agreement to 
include Guam and Trust Territory of Pacific Is- 
lands, signature, statement (Keesing), and text, 
914, 1038, 1039 

U.S. scientific attachés (Clarke, Farinholt), appoint- 
ment, 234 

Warships to Antarctica, joint decision with Argentina 
and Chile to avoid sending, 941 

West German sovereignty, joint statement with France, 
West Germany, and U.S., text, 891 

United Nations (U.N.): 

Armistice proposals and negotiations. See Korean 
armistice proposals. 

Budgetary proposals, 995, 1008, 1081 

Communist China, representation in, statements (Ache- 
son and Austin), 606, 917 

Documents listed, 60, 319, 362, 394, 598, 669, 712, 919, 
1037 

ECOSOC. See Economie and Social Council. 

Embargo on shipments to Communist China and North 
Korea, U.S. report to Additional Measures Com- 
mittee, text, annexes, and statement (Gross), 54 

General Assembly. See General Assembly. 

Greece, UNSCOB report to 6th General Assembly, 
article, with chronology (Howard), 531 

Headquarters building loan, reimbursement to U.S. of 
first installment, 79 

Indians in South Africa, treatment of, committee pro- 
ceedings, 778, 1081 

International Court of Justice. See International Court 
of Justice. 

Iranian oil controversy, right to consider, statement 
(Austin), 615 
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United Nations (U.N.}—Continued 
Italy, proposed membership, 570, 1011, 1022, 1082 
Korea. See Korea. 
Land-reform problem, task of, statement (Lubin), 472 
Near East, relations, article (Howard), 839 
Palestine Refugee Program. See Palestine. 
Penal and Penitentiary Commission, International, 
transfer of activities to, 119, 358 ‘ 
Peruvian documentation for membership, agenda, Gen- 
eral Assembly, 786 
Refugees, agenda, and appointment of Warren as U.S. 
delegate, 61, 79, 780 
Secretary-General (Lie), report to General Assembly, 
agenda, 775 
Security Council. See Security Council. 
Somaliland, U.S. views on problems, statement (Sayre), 
32 
Telecommunications system, report of Secretary-Gen- 
eral, agenda, General Assembly, 783 
Trusteeship Council. See Trusteeship Council. 
20-year program for peace, report by Secretary-General, 
agenda, General Assembly, 785 
U.N. Command Operations in Korea. See Korea. 
U.S. participation in: 
Addresses and statements (Acheson, Austin, Gross), 
128, 183, 425, 803, 834 
Annual report and message to Congress (Truman), 
262 
World Meteorological Organization as _ specialized 
agency, committee approval, 963 
United Nations Civil Assistance Command, discussed 
(Ridgway), 305 
United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine, 
317, 639, 778 
United Nations Day, ceremonies and proclamation, 500, 
722 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO) : 
International Computation Center, Conference for 
Creation of, 918 
Librarians, Professional, Regional Conference of, on 
Development of Public Libraries in Latin America, 
U.S. delegation, 635 
United Nations Special Committee on Information, U.S. 
delegation, 554 
United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 
(UNSCOB): 
Report (1951), reviewed (Howard), 531, 777 
Resolution of General Assembly discontinuing, 1002 
United States courts, cases relating to human rights, 
cited, 1058, 1067 

United States Economic Survey Mission to the Philippines 
(1950) , Export-Import Bank to discuss grants of credit 
pursuant to recommendations of, 96 

United States in United Nations (weekly summary), 158, 
196, 238, 271, 317, 362, 395, 4438, 478, 518, 598, 664, 
713, 754, 770, 834, 874, 920, 962, 1002, 1042, 1081 

United States Information and Educational Exchange 
Program. See International Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange Program. 

United States Participation in the United Nations, re- 
leased, 262 n. 
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United States troops in Europe: 
Army training area in Bavaria, proposed enlargement, 
text of letter answering Bavarian protest, 207 
Austria, American soldier on patrol duty (Gresens), 
murdered, exchange of notes with U.S.S.R. on, 861, 
862 
Uniting-for-peace resolution of General Assembly (Nov. 3, 
1950), action of Member Governments in accord with, 
317, 518, 639, 666, 733, 755, 772, 803, 875, 962, 1027 
UNKRA. See United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency under Korea. 
UNSCOB. See U.N. Special Committee on the Balkans. 
Uruguay : 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Air Force mission, agreement signed with U.S., 1016 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 460 n. 
U.S. Ambassador (Roddan), appointment, 597 
USIE. See International Information and Educational 
Exchange Program. 
Utah colleges, part in Point Four contract, 111 


Van Fleet, Lt. Gen. James A., statement on summer cam- 
paign in Korea, 589 
Vatican City, State of, nomination of Gen. Mark W. Clark 
as U.S. Ambassador to, 894 
Venezuela: 
Export-Import Bank loan for cement-plant expansion 
program, 706 
Foreign trade, address (Miller), 950 
Petroleum Convention, Venezuela National, U. S. dele- 
gation, 516 
Treaties, agreements, etc.: 
Military advisory mission, agreement signed, 300 
Peace treaty with Japan, signed, 460 n: 
Trade agreement (1939), negotiations for changes in, 
17, 433 
U.S. Ambassador (Armour), resignation, 597 
Venizelos, Sophocles, Prime Minister of Greece, cor- 
respondence with President Truman, on proposed 
membership of Greece in NATO, 571, 650 
Vessels : 
Jutlandia, Danish contribution to Korean war, 654 
Lend-lease vessels in U.S.S.R., texts of notes (Acheson) 
urging return of, 145 
Merchant marine, German, exchange of notes with 
U.S.S.R. on Soviet demand for, 254 
U.S.S. Corregidor, transfer of jet planes to NATO 
countries, 208 
Warships to Antarctica, joint decision to avoid sending, 
941 
Vietnam (see also Indochina), peace treaty with Japan, 
signed, 460 n. 
Vincent, John Carter: 
China mission (1944), discussed in letter (Wallace to 
Truman), 541, 544 
Hearing requested, letter to Senator McCarran, 922 
Voice of America (VOA) : 
Communist smear tactics in Oatis trial, address 
(Stefan), 284 
Extent, address (Webb at Raleigh, N. C.), 578 
Inauguration of new language programs, 102 
Increase in operations, address (Barrett at New York), 
903 
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Voice of America (VOA)—Continued 
Japan, broadcast program for, 428 
McMahon-Ribicoff resolution (friendship resolution) : 
Text of resolution and President’s covering message, 
broadcast to U.S.S.R., 87, 381 
Text of script, citing failure of U.S.S.R. to acquaint 
Soviet peoples with, 144, 226 
Outside commentators, writers, and private corpora- 
tions, use of, letter (Barrett to Rooney), 261 
Polish-language program from Munich, 653 
Ridgway’s statement on Korean truce, 45 
Transmitter project, address, Barrett (Hot Springs), 
582 
Vorys, John M.: 
Addresses, statements, etc. : 
Italy, application for U.N. membership, 1022 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, Soviet charges against, 
1010 
U.S. representative to 6th session of General Assembly, 
680 
Vyshinsky, Andrei, statement on armistice negotiations in 
Korea, 688 


Wallace, Henry A., China mission (1944), letter to Pres- 
ident Truman, enclosing report and messages to 
President Roosevelt, texts, 541, 543, 545, 546 

Walsh, Richard B., address on Soviet athlete in inter- 
national competition (Daytona Beach), 1007 

War with Germany, state of, text of proclamation termi- 
nating, 769 

Warne, William E., director of U.S. technical cooperation 
program for Iran, with rank of Minister, 833 

Warren, George L.: 

Article on refugees and displaced persons, 502 
U.S. delegate to U.N. conference on status of refugees 
and stateless persons, 61, 79 
Water supply in Iran, Point 4 project to increase, 1016 
Webb, James E., Under Secretary of State: 
Addresses, statements, etc.: 
Atlantic community, building strength in, 946 
Atom bomb tests in Nevada, Communist propaganda, 
767 
Foreign affairs, present organization, 578 
Italy, flood-disaster assistance, 894 
Japanese ratification of peace treaty, 945 
Peruvian bond arrangement, 865 
Psychological Strategy Board, 36 

Wedemeyer, Gen. Albert C., testimony, correspondence of 
Representative Flood and Deputy Under Secretary 
Humelsine regarding, 670 

Weil, Dr. Emil, credentials as Hungarian Minister, 299 

Western Pacific Region of WHO, 2d session of Regional 
Committee for, 554 

Whaling Commission, International, 3d annual meeting, 
U.S. delegation, 230 

Wheat, Export-Import Bank loans to Spain for, 170 

Wheat Council, International, 7th session, U.S. delega- 
tion, 752 

WHO. See World Health Organization. 

Wiley, John C., confirmed as ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary to Panama, 39 

Willson, Clifford, appointment as director of technical co- 
operation for India, with rank of Minister, 961 
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Wilson, Charles E., Director of Defense Mobilization, 29 
WMO. See World Meteorological Organization. 
Wood Technology, Mechanical, 2d Conference on, meeting, 
359 
Wool, international meetings on, article (Grindle), 116 
World affairs, U.S. position in, statement (Acheson over 
NBC-TV), with questions and answers on, 685 
World Federation of Democratic Women, agency of com- 
munism, cited, 935 
World Federation of Trade Unions, agency of communism, 
cited, 935 
World Health Organization (WHO) : 
Census, world, statistics of increase for past 50 years, 
308 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, as regional office of, 
sponsorship of nursing workshop, 146 
Regional Committee for the Americas, 3d meeting, 
U.S. delegation, 554 
Tribute (Ridgway) for services in Korea, 306 
Western Pacific Region of, 2d session of Regional Com- 
mittee, 554 
World Meteorological Organization: 
Executive Committee, 2d session, U.S. delegation, 637 
Specialized agency of U.N., committee approval, 963 


World situation, remarks analyzing (Acheson), 123 
World Tobacco Congress, U.S. delegation, 515 


Yalta agreements, answer to criticisms, testimony (Har- 
riman), 371 
Yoshida, Shigeru, Prime Minister of Japan, statement on 
security treaty with Japan, and exchange of notes 
with Secretary Acheson and General Ridgway, 383, 
464, 465 
Yugoslavia : 
Complaint before General Assembly alleging hostile ac- 
tivities on part of U.S.S.R. and satellites, 985 
Deportations of Yugoslavs from border areas of Hun- 
gary, Rumania, and Bulgaria, charges, 987 
Diplomatic representatives, discriminatory practices by 
U.S.S.R. and Soviet bloc against, 987 
Iranian oil controversy, support of U.S.S.R. objection 
to U.N. consideration of, 615 
Military and economic assistance from U.S., letter 
(Truman to Congressional Committees), 826 
Military assistance agreement, with U.S., signature and 
text, 863 


Zents, Roger, U.S. pilot killed in Iran, 71 
Zones of occupation. See under Germany. 
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